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For the Companion. | 
AWKWARD ANDY. 
A STORY OF CITY LIFE, 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 

If Andy Howland had reason before the sleigh- 
ride to feel anxious «bout the letter he had writ- | 
ten to his mother, he had still more reason af- 
terwards. 

The sleigh, having taken in all its passengers, 
—there were nine besides Andy and the driver— | 
stopped at a well-known house of entertainment 
just out of town. There they all tumbled out, | 
and marched into the bar-room, poor Andy stu- 
pidly bringing up the rear. He hardly guessed 
what was intended, until the cheerful nine drew 
up before the bar like a platoon of soldiers, and 
challenged the keeper, who immediately began | 
to set out glasses and decanters with a lively 
clatter. 

At the same time Clarence beckoned and called | 
to his timid cousin. 

“Come, Andy, what you going to have? It’s 
my treat.” 


Andy declined to take anything. He had| 
never drank at a bar in his life. He was, more- 
over, amazed at the coolness with which Clar- 
ence, who wanted to borrow money, led up the 
crowd and offered ‘“‘to stand treat.” 

But Clarence insisted. ‘‘You must take some- 
thing,—it will look so odd if you don’t. Come, 
alittle hot lemonade, if only to be sociable. I 
want you to get acquainted with these fellows.”’ 

And Andy, accustomed to yield his own will 
to his noted cousin’s, consented, Clarence 
winked at the bar-tender who made the lemon- 
ade, and something was dashed into it from a de- 
canter, which made it “taste queer,’? Andy said. 

That was considered a good joke. Clarence, 
who was very gracious towards his cousin, 
patted him on the shoulder and told him it 
would do him good; something was ueeded to 
keep the lemonade from getting cold, on a night 
like that, and Andy stood up like the rest and 
emptied his glass. They were all well-dressed, 
confident, gay young fellows, and he was a lit- 
tle proud—in spite of some misgivings—to be in 
such fine company! 

“There!” said Clarence, patronizing him as 
they returned to the sleigh, ‘what harm is there | 
init? You'll feel warmer and better. Now for 
asong, boys.”’ 

There were fine voices in the company, and a 
song was sung with a resounding chorus, accom- 
panied by the silvery jingle of the sleigh-bells. 
Andy was fond of music, and he was beginning 
to think he had never had so good a time in his 
life, and to feel specially grateful to Clarence. 

It was not ‘long, however, before his enjoy- 
Ment was interrupted by a second halt. The 
sleigh stopped at another tavern; and now some- 
body else proposed to treat. All rolled from un- 
der the sleigh-robes; and Andy, not to be left 
out alone in the cold, followed the hilarious nine, 
Who once more marched to the bar, and called 
for juleps and cocktails, 

This time, although he could not prevent a 
glass from being mixed for him, the deep, wise 
spirit of the youth asserted itself, and would not 
let him drink, Clarence coaxed and urged him. 

“Don’t make yourself ridiculous, Andy! That 
other glass didn’t hurt you, did it? See, this is 
paid for, whether you take it or not. It is acold 
hight, remember, and we are bound to keep 
warm.” 

“T can keep warm without drinking any more, 
and I think you can too, Clarence,” Andy re- 
Plied, “I wish you wouldn't! I have a strange 
apr —— away.” —e 

you will always be a booby, in spite 
of me!” Clarence exclaimed. ‘Come, no more 
nonsense; empty your glass, boy!” 
But Andy, though so easily influenced by oth- 
ersin all ordinary matters, was a youth of un- 
, when he had once made up his 
From any course which he had become 
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thoroughly convinced was right, no one could | of spirit had not armed him against the tempta- 


move him, not even Clarence. 


Glad enough he was afterwards, that he had | 


formed this resolution so early in the evening. 
The party had ridden not many miles farther 
when the sleigh stopped again, and the nine— 
now the noisy nine—marched into another tav- 
ern, and took the bar, as it were, by storm. 
Some one else must treat; for these were all 
“good fellows’’ (except poor Andy), and not one 
was to be outdone in generosity by the rest. 
Once more under way, after some more songs, 
and stories, and shouts which were neither song 
nor story, another of the party remembered that 
he had not treated that night, and ordered the 
driver to stop again at the first ‘‘good place.’ 
A few remonstrated; but the spirited young gen- 
tleman insisted, and the stop was made. Then 


that he was fully up to the standard of generos- 


ity when the uproarious nine went up again to | 


the assault, accepting his treat. 

This time, Andy, distressed and alarmed, 
would have gladly remained in the sleigh; but 
he followed, hoping by eutreaties, and gentle 
force, to prevent his cousin from drinking again 
that night. Clarence, gloriously tipsy, shook 
him off; and Andy had the misery and shame of 
witnessing what he could not prevent. 

Twice more the sleigh stopped on similar er- 
rands, and might have stopped still again and 
again, there being plenty of pent-up generosity 
still in the party, had not Andy climbed to a 
seat beside the driver, and with an authority 
which afterwards astonished himself, command- 
ed him to make no more stops for anybody, but 
to drive straight back to town. 

‘Glad to hear them orders!’’ 
“I’ve drinked twice, and that’s enough for any 
man. They'll all be drunk as fools, ’fore they 
get home.” 

“They're not far from that state now,’’ said 
Andy; while behind him two or three songs, and 


, 


drunken shouts, and laughter were going up at 


the same moment from the little moving Bed- 
lam. 


There were clamors before long for another 
stop; somebody else was burning to take his 


turn treating the crowd. 
“All right!’’ cried the driver, who, however, 


had no intention of obeying any commands but 
They had ridden a long way, it was 
near midnight, and he, for one, was ready to go 


Andy’s. 


home. 


If there is anything disheartening and disgust- 
ing to a person who in society keeps sober, it is 
to see his companions drink. The lesson was 


one which would have lasted Andy all his life, 


and been enough to make a temperance man of 
him, even if his own prudence 2nd native purity 


said the driver. | 


tions of the glass. 

The evening was starry, the air clear as crys- 
tal, the sleighing excellent; and as they rode | 
back to town, Andy could not help thinking 
what folly, what worse than folly it was, what 
wickedness and shame, to profane the calm and 


| glorious night with such unhallowed mirth. | 
| The Northern Lights were flashing up the heav- 


ens, swaying and fading like curtains of faint 


| crimson, the constellations glittered, the earth 


spread out white and still,—a wondrous scene! 
but who of all that party, besides simple-hearted 
Andy, saw or felt anything of its beauty? Even 
for him the enjoyment was spoiled by the anxi- 
ty he felt on account of his companions. 

The clamor in the sleigh at length became | 


, such that the driver, despite his own good sense 
he had the immense satisfaction of showing 


and Andy’s entreaties, was forced to make one 
more stop, just as they were re-entering the 
town, After that the young fellows got down at 
their boarding-houses, the soberest taking the 
tipsiest in charge and helping them to bed. An- 
dy went home with Clarence, and saw him safe 
up stairs and in his room. There he left him, 
and, heavy-hearted with sorrow and shame, has- | 
tened home through the deserted streets, con- 
trasting the stillness of the night with the up- | 
roar from which he had just escaped, and won- 


| dering what there was in such a revel which 
| any rational being could enjoy. 


Could he have known something of the fever- 
ish sleep that followed, the thirst and headaches, 
the pain and languor of the next day, the secret 
remorse of some, and the deadened sensibilities 
of others, what would he have thought then of 
these “good fellows’ and their ‘‘good times?” 

He was not sorry that he had gone with them 
once, —that dreadful night’s experience had 
taught him so much! Grieved as he was for 
Clarence, he thought it well to know something 
of the life that gay young gentleman lived. If 
he had only known before! 

“Oh, what a fool I was to write to mother for 
money for him! To spend in this way, perhaps! 
He is dissipated and extravagant.”’ 

Andy had seen several fashionable coats in 
his cousin’s room, and as many fancy canes, 
‘“Money,—any money I can lend him,—will do 
him more hurt than good. O Clarence!’’? And 
Andy, who had loved—and still loved—his gifted 
cousin, shed tears as he walked the lonely street. 
“It is too bad! I must do something—I must 
try to save him! Only—he despises me so— 
what can I do?” 

Excited and anxious, Andy had little sleep 
that night. Towards morning, an afterthought 
flashed in upon his mind, and wakened him from 
a fitful slumber as suddenly as if a pistol had 
been fired in his room. 





“Why didn’t I stop at the hotel where I left 
my letter, and see if I could get itagain? I may 
stop it yet!’’ 

No more sleep after that; but before breakfast, 
Andy was up and dressed, and on his way to 
the hotel, to inquire for that letter. As he 
feared, it had been taken to the post-office the 
evening before. He went home to his breakfast, 
which he ate, less from appetite than to relieve 
his faintness; then hurried to the post-office, 
hoping still to intercept the letter. 

He was dismayed to learn that a letter once 
mailed, could not be recovered by the writer. 

“[ don’t know you,” said the clerk. “You 
may be a rogue in search of another man’s let- 
ter.” 

Fortunately, just then, a clerk appeared who 
knew Andy, and who, being told that the letter 
was written to Andy’s own mother, and that he 
was afraid there was something in it that might 
make her unnecessarily anxious, consented to 
break over the rules, and, if possible, find it for 
him. 

While Andy was waiting outside one of the 
windows, a man accosted him. 

“You are a relative of Clarence Howland’s, I 
believe.” 

“He is my cousin,’ said Andy, with a start 
of surprise. 

“T used to see you with him once in a while, 
about two years ago, Perhaps you found out 
how he made fun of you behind your back, for 
T haven’t seen you with him lately.” 

Andy’s heart beat fast. But he determined 
to keep cool. The man was respectably dressed, 
and his manner was calm and friendly, though 
there was a sparkle in his eye and a tremor in 
his lips which betrayed some inward excitement. 

“T never found out anything of the kind,’’ 
Andy made answer. ‘His path and mine lie 
wide apart,—naturally, for we are so very dif- 
ferent,—and for that reason we don’t see much 
of each other now.” 

“Luckily for you, too, I guess,”’ said the man. 
“But I wonder if you and his other relatives 
know much about him, I think they ought to 
know.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 
trembling interest. 

“He has been living beyond his means. He 
has got into debt. I believe he never thinks of 
paying an honest debt. He owes his washer- 
woman thirty dollars, to my knowledge.” 

“What does he do with his money?” 

“What do fast young men generally do with 
their money? The presents he makes to his 
girl would pay any decent fellow’s expenses. 
Then you should see him around with his cro- 
nies,—smoking, drinking, theatres, fast driving 
every Sunday,—well, there’s no use of my say- 
ing anything.” ; 

‘How has he got into this way?” asked Andy, 
sick at heart. 

‘He was too successful; he was too much a 
favorite with everybody at the start. Then he 
likes to show off, to bea kind of prince. A man 
can’t be a prince on a small salary. The girls 
flattered him, and so he must take ’em to places 
of amusement. If he had become attached to 
the right sort of a girl, she might have been 
his salvation. But he got under the influence 
of one of the wrong sort. She is just fleecing 
him!” 

‘How about his business?” 

“He is shrewd, and plausible, and smart,—one 
of the smartest salesmen I ever knew,”’ the man 
replied. ‘Sometimes too smart, for he never 
will let a customer go without selling him some- 
thing, if smooth words and insinuating ways 
will do it. It isn't always for the interest of the 
firm to make such sales, for the man who has 
been wheedled into a poor bargain is pretty sure 
to find it out, and go to some other store next 
time. But Howland don’t think of that. And 
the firm don’t consider it enough; they are only 
too well pleased with his smart sales at the time. 
Now, spite of his dissipations, he has a way of 
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coming up fresh the next morning, and holding 
the next customer; and so he has managed to 
keep his place, and even get an increase of sal- 
ary lately. But there’s a crash coming. He 
knows it, He knows that unless he can make 
a raise of money within a week, he is a ruined 
man. Some crooked tiings have got to be 
straightened out within that time, or the tables 
will be turned.” 

“What crooked things?” said Andy, his voice 
quaking with the ague in his heart. 

“I’m not prepared to say just now. I’ve got 
myself into trouble by hinting of them once, 
but it is he who will be in trouble next.” 

“I think I have seen you before,’’ said Andy, 
the man’s face growing familiar to him as they 
talked, “‘but I can’t recall your name.” 

“My name is Downer.” 

“Oh!’? breathed Andy, remembering the clerk 
whom Clarence had found in his way. ‘‘You’ve 
lately lost your place.” 

“Tam the man. I knew too much about him. 
I thought it my duty to warn the firm, But 
they wouldn’t hear a word, he is such a favor- 
ite. They thought I was actuated by jealousy.” 
And Downer smiled with the same tremor on 
his lips Andy had noticed first. ‘*They’ll find 
out in due time. Good-morning.”’ 

Andy stood bewildered, after the man was 
gone, until he heard the post-office clerk calling 
him from the window. The letter had been 
found, 

“You were just in time,’”’ said the clerk. ‘‘It 
was already stamped and in the mail-bag, and 
in five minutes it would have gone to the train.”’ 

“I—I have changed my mind,” said Andy, 
handing back the letter. “I want it to go.’ 
Yor once in his life, he had come toa determina- 
tion quickly. 

“Well,”’ said the clerk, indignantly, “I think 
you'd better make up your mind next time as 
to what you want, before putting anybody to so 
much trouble!”’ And he stalked back to the 
mail-bag with the letter. 

Little did Downer dream that he had been the 
eause of Andy's changing his mind in a matter 
in which Clarence Llowland’s 
concerned, 


’ 


interests were 


“The money may not be to spend in dissipa- 
pation, but to help him out of some serious trou- 
bie,’” Andy reasoned, feeling, in his anxiety for 
his cousin's welfare, that there was no sacrifice 
which he would not still gladly make for him, 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
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ELSIE. 


They called her “Little Rightarm.”’ 
name for a girl, was it not? 


A strange 
And yet it is the 
only one that Burbank, the station-master at 
the “Viaduct,’’ ever uses when he speaks to his 
daughter Elsie. 

Nor will it seem so very strange, after all, if 
you look at them now, standing there in the cot- 
tage doorway with the summer sunshine bright 
upon them, the old man waiting patiently while 
she pins back his empty sleeve for him,—the 
sleeve that his own right arm used to fill a sum- 
mer ago. And when she has finished, he bends 
over and kisses her fondly on the forehead, 

“You are my Little Rightarm, sure enough,” 
he murmurs softly. “I should be but a worth- 
less cripple without you,” 

Then, with a mist in his eyes, he goes down 
to set the signal for the train. 

The *Viaduet” is an out-of-the-way station on 
the Air Line Railroad. It gets its name from a 
wonderful iron bridge, by which the railroad 
crosses the adjacent valley. This bridge is one 
hundred or more feet in height in the middle, 
and cost many thousands of dollars; but the hills 
are so high on either side that it would have 
been impossible for the road to be built across 
in any other way, It was a part of the station- 
master’s duty to know always that this bridge 
was in perfect order, The displacement of a 
single rail along its length, the sinking of one 
beam, or brace, or trestle, would in an instant 
have hurled a passing train far down upon the 
rocks and forests below, 

One October week some years ago, the rain 
foll with great violence for several days all 
through the New England mountains; and the 
papers that Elsie read to her father each night 
contained numerous accounts of accidents caused 
by it,—of reservoirs bursting, and dams break- 
ing down, and of bridges being carried away by 
the floods, 

“Ah,” the old man would say, nodding his 
head emphatically. ‘They should learn to build 
their bridges of iron. You won't hear of our 
bridge giving way!” 

Then he would glance at the clock and sav it 
was getting along towards train-time. At which, 
Elsie would go for his boots and rubber coat, 
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and light the lantern for him, and bring the to- 
bacco to refill his pipe. But there was one thing 
that she did not bring him, nor would have if 
she could. He always went himself to the cup- 
board to pour out something from a bottle and 
drink it just before he went out. And on bad 
nights like these he would take a double amount. 

“One needs something of the sort to keep out 
the wet and cold,” he would say, apologetically. 
At which, poor Elsie, who knew well enough 
what was in the bottle, and what effect it had 
upon her father, would look sorrowful and make 
no reply. 

In the silence of her little room, she often 
turned her eyes to heaven and asked God to 
change her father. But her father went on his 
old way, and Elsie’s young faith, so severely 
tested, but led her more and more to the only 
Power to whom she could go for help. 

On the particular night of which I was going 
to tell, Elsie remained standing in the doorway 
for some moments after her father went out, 
listening to the wind and rain, and to the roar 
of the stream that was rushing along under the 
iron bridge in the valley below. She felt, some- 
how, very nervous and ill at ease. There was 
so much that might happen on a night like this; 
and she had never seen her father’s step so un- 
steady as it had been to-night when he went 
down the path. 

Presently she came inside, and, closing the 
door, went and took down from the nail her 
hood and woollen cloak and put them on. She 
did not know exactly what she meant to do, but 
she felt as though there might be danger to the 
bridge on such a night as this, and that she 
must go out into the rain a moment and see if 
everything looked right. And so, taking up the 
red lantern which she had lighted,—her father 
had taken the other one,—she went out the door, 
and climbing slowly down the embankment 
path, in a moment found herself upon the track. 

Here, with the rain and the wind beating 
fiercely upon her, she stood for a moment irres- 
olute. Up the track, a short distance away, was 
the station, whither her father had gone to light 
the station lamp, and see that the switches were 
all right. The track of the Air Line Road was 
a double one; but across the Viaduct Bridge only 
a single track was laid, on which, of course, 
trains from either direction must pass. There 
were two express trains which passed the Via- 
duct station within a few minutes of each other 
every evening. -And as they did not stop at all, 
and as one went up and the other down the 
track, the adjustment of the switches was a 
matter of the highest importance. 

From where she stood now, Elsie could see 
her father’s lantern moving about 
point to another, There was nothing for her to 
do at the station, she thought. And so, witha 
sudden, deciding impulse, she turned in the op- 
posite direction, and trudged off bravely down 
the track towards the iron bridge. 

She came to it quickly, a vast frame-work of 
enormous timbers laid closely side by side, with 
the iron rails and the plank-walk between, run- 
ning straight out into the darkness and void 
that stretched away beyond the little space 
ahead made visible by the ghastly glare of the 
red light. And without hesitation, impelled by 
the restless desire to fulfil her father’s 
neglected duty and to be sure that all was well, 
the station-keeper’s daughter stepped upon the 
plank-walk and went fearlessly towards the 
middle. 

All along the bridge, two hundred feet apart, 
perhaps, there were great barrels, filled with 
water, in case at any time the bridge should 
take fire. Elsie, advancing slowly and steadily 
along the path, had passed three of these, and 
had nearly reached a fourth, when she suddenly 
halted and stood anxious and breathless. 


from one 


same 


For 
she was all at once conscious of a new sensation. 

Not that she saw anything new with her 
eyes. For, indeed, she could searcely see a 
dozen feet on any side into the black void about 
her. Nor had any new sound been added to the 
terrible roar of the torrent below, though it grew 
louder and more terrible every moment as she 
came more directly over it. But she was con- 
scious of a sudden sensation of feeling,—a feel- 
ing that the bridge was trembling slightly be- 
neath her, 

For a moment or two, Elsie was very much 
startled at the discovery. She knew she had 
never detected anything of the kind before in 
passing over the bridge. She reflected, however, 
that she had never before been over when the 
water was high in the valley, and that probably 
the framework always trembled at such times: 
and she moved cautiously on again. 

But almost immediately, she was conscious 
that the trembling increased: and then, all at 
once, looking down at the timbers in front of 





her, by the red glare that the lantern threw 
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along her path, she suddenly saw what it was 
that she had been led to come out upon tlie 
bridge for this dreadful night. 

There, only a few feet before her, was a sight 
that well might cause her to stop and stand 
trembling in every limb, with her heart beating 
so loudly she seemed almost to hear it above 
the ruar of the wind and water. 

Just beyond the middle cask of water, the 
timbers had settled down until they were more 
than a foot below the level of the bridge; and 
the rails were so displaced and wrenched that 
Elsie saw instantly that a train passing over 
would certainly be thrown from the track and 
plunged into the fearful depths below. 

But, hark! a long, shrill, screaming whistle 
from far up the track behind her, comes like a 
human cry to her ears and startles her from her 
stupor. Itis the down express whistling at the 
Evansville crossing, scarcely two miles up the 
road. In three minutes more, at the farthest, 
unless she can do something to stop it, the train 
would be upon the bridge. 

As she realized fully the peril of the moment, 
poor Elsie reeled and felt that she should fall 
fainting where she stood. Then, with a sudden 
vigorous bound, the brave Yankee blood that 
was in her came hurrying back from her heart 
again, and gave new life to her energies. She 
turned, with a deep prayer in her heart and hallf- 
formed prayer upon her lips, and ran with all 
her might back along the planking towards the 
station. 

Swift as the wind that swept after her, more 
determined than the storm that beat so fiercely 
in her face, Elsie Burbank flew on along the nar- 
row foot-way on the iron bridge, heeding not 
the rain, noticing not the water-casks as she 
passed them, looking only straight ahead up the 
road, past the station to catch sight of the head- 
light that might any instant come around the 
corner, thinking only of the work she was has- 
tening to do, and the lives that she meant, un- 
der God, to save. 

The timbers of the bridge seemed to flow 
backward like a swift stream underneath her 
flying feet. In almost a minute’s time she had 
reached the end of the bridge and was running 
along the centre of the track among the ties. 
Then she saw her father’s lantern as he stood 
at the switch, waiting for the train. 

He stared at her stupidly as she came panting 
up. He was less himself to-night than she had 
ever seen him. He spoke to her thickly. 

“What does this mean, Elsie, girl? Where 
are you running so with that red-light?” 

She paused just an instant,—not to answer 
his questions, but to deliver her own hurried 
command, 

“Change the switch, father; change the switch. 
quick! The bridge is broken. Switch the train 
off on the side track!”’ 

She did not linger to explain farther nor to 
see if he understood or complied. Above the 
roaring of the storm, above the excited tones of 
her own voice, she heard all at once the low 
hum of the vibrating rails, the increasing rum- 
ble of the approaching train,—and then, straight 
before her, not a quarter of a mile away, she 
saw the head-light, big and flaming, like the 
eye of some destroying monster, rushing down 
upon her. 

She ran on still, however,—straight on to meet 
it, swinging her lantern wildly and crying 
hoarsely that the bridge was down, a ery that 
could never be heard, but the warning light was 
seen. 

And not until the locomotive was close upon 
her did she step off the track, so fearful was she 
that her signal would not be seen or would be 
unheeded. 

Then, as she stood there beside the track, still 
waving her lantern and madly shouting, she 
had the satisfaction of hearing the whistle sound- 
ing to put down the brakes, and she could see 
the fireman peering out at her from the window 
of the cab. yeaa 

It was dark and rainy; all was confusion. 
Gradually one by one on the train came to real- 
ize the situation; and the heroism of Elsie be- 
eame known, She was hurried hither and 
thither to tell her story, when she heard a stran- 
ger say that the station-master was injured. 

Without waiting to hear more, Elsie turned 
and walked swiftly back. In the cottage she 
found her father lying quietly on the bed, while 
a tall, grave-looking gentleman was bending 
over him, She asked no questions at all; but 
immediately set about whatever she thought 
might help to make him more comfortable. And 
when the surgeon announced that her father’s 
arm must come off, she never uttered a cry, but 
only turned pale and asked if there was any- 
thing she could do, 

It was not until several days after that, that 





$$ 
the events of this night were alluded to between 
Llsie and her father. But one morning he eaijeg 
her to his bedside. 

“Elsie, girl,” he said, “I've been wanting to 
tell you how it was, that night. I turned the 
switch as you told me; and then, I was so con 
fused like with what I had been drinking, that 
I concluded it wasn’t you, after all, that I haq 
seen, but only a phantom of my own cicating, 
And so, just as the train came up, I turned jt 
back again ”’ 

“Well,’’ said Elsie, cheerfully. “Never ming 
now, father. It all came out right.” 

“Yes; but I hate to think how near I came to 
undoing all you had done.” 

Elsie shook her head. “No, father,’ she said, 
seriously. “You could not undo it,—for it y 
God's doing.” 

“At any rate, ’ve lost my right arm to pay 
for it.’ And he looked down ruefully at his 
bandaged shoulder, 

“Never mind that, either, father,” FE 
swered. 


as 





in- 
“7 will be your right arm hereafter,” 

And presently she added, thoughtfully: 

“And | think, too, that your losing sour arm 
was God’s doing, also.. Oh, father, you won't 
ever drink anything again!’ 

He looked up into her face that was bent 
tearfully and anxiously above his own. 

“No, Elsie, girl, if God will help me.” 

October after October has turned to gold, and 
the changing seasons have poured their floods 
through the valley. Elsie is almost a woman 
now; and the people whom she saved in the 
storm and darkness have all gone into life’s un- 
known ways, forgetting, perhaps, alike the 
Providence that saved them and the angel of 
their deliverance. A paragraph appeared in the 
local papers soon after the incident now record- 
ed, entitled “A narrow escape,” in which Elsie’s 
name was kindly mentioned, and which was 
read and soon forgotten. 

But Elsie will never forget the golden key to 
the door of God’s mysteries that prayer and faith 
put in her hands, through all the Octobers that 
number her years. 





TIME MAKES WISE. 


Come, then, friends, their praises sound, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring; 
As they run their yearly round, 
ich in turn with gladness sing. 
ime drops blessings as he flies, 
‘Time makes ripe, and time makes wise. 
‘rom the German. 
——_ «or 





For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW’S GANDER. 
By Jeff L. Harbour. 

Widow Warner kept a great many geese with 
which she yearly supplied the village market. The 
flock for many years was defended by a gray gander 
of remarkable strength and size, that became a ter- 
ror to the children of the village. 

In fact, Widow Warner's gander seemed to have 
been hatched into the world with a natural hatred 
of everything and everybody, excepting his mistress. 

But “Beb,” as the gander was called, sometimes 
turned his ill-nature to good use in defending Ma’am 
Warner’s premises, on which there was a number of 
fine fruit trees, from the youthful marauders who 
delighted in making onslaughts upon them. Bob 
kept guard night and day, and not only gave his 
mistress warning of the presence of the intruders 
by his astonishing squawks, but sailed boldly forth 
and fought with bill and wing for his mistress, and 
for that reason was held in very high regard by her. 

Sob, however, used very little discretion in dis- 
playing his belligerent qualities aud sometimes 
placed her in an unpleasant position. This was the 
case when the new minister, young Mr. Forsyth, 
made his first ministerial visit. 

On the occasion referred to, Ma’am Warner had 
invited two young lady friends of hers, to spend the 
afternoon at her house and take tea with herself 
and Mr, Forsyth. 

“For you know, girls,” she said to the young la- 
dies, “it'll be such stupid business for a young man 
like Mr. Forsyth, to come and take tea all alone 
with an old body like me, for 1 won't know how to 
talk to him, for of course he won't be interested in 
my pigs, and chickens, and soap bilin’, an’ sech 
things, like dear old Parson Mooney used to be.” 

In good Ma’am Warner's cottage great prepara- 
tions were in progress for the reception of Mr. For- 
syth. Such scrubbing, dusting and sweeping 
there was! To be sure there was hardly a speck of 
dirt to be found in kitchen or parlor, but Ma’am 
Warner chose to imagine that everything was 1" 
what she called an “awful muss,” hence one whole 
day must be spent in flying from room to room with 
her skirts tucked up about her waist and her hands 
full of cloths, soap and brushes, in order that things 
might be reduced to a condition which Ma’am Wat- 
ner called “half decent.” ’ 

The parlor curtains of white Lonsdale muslin 
must have their ruffles newly fluted, and their tucks 
freshly ironed and hung in a manner that would 
not seem “ungainly” to Ma’am Warner. 

“Some folks’ curtains look like they'd throwed 
’em up to their winders with a pitchfork an’ let "em 
hang, but mine don’t,” Ma’am Werner had sa 
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she stood before her windows with her armsa-kimbo 
aud her head twisted to one side, surveying the 
yewly hung curtains, which could not possibly have 
peen Whiter or hung more gracefully, every fold be- 
ing “jest so.” 

The chairs were dusted for the third time and ar- 
ranged like six Roman sentinels against the parlor 
wall, while the big rocking-chair, with its “log 
cabin” cushion of red and black, stood invitingly 
on its own rug, ready to receive the minister in its 
great arms. The rugs had been shaken until it 
were a wonder the “spread eagle’ therein had not 
cried out in protest; the pictures on the walls had 
peen rehung; the books and ornaments on the cen- 
tre-table nicely arranged and the oak floor of the 
kitchen was in such a wonderful condition of white- 
ness and cleanliness that Ma’am Warner declared 
with pride, that it “would o’ done to et off’n it,” a 
statement which was not very greatly exaggerated. 

The eventful afternoon arrived, and Clara Lake 
and Mabel Moore, radiant in new spring suits and 
pright ribbons, were sitting with their crotchet 
work in Ma’am Warner’s kitchen. The good lady 
had seated them in the parlor and excused herself 
fora little while to complete her preparations for 
tea, in order that she might have nothing to do but 
“get an’ talk” when the minister arrived, but Misses 
Clara and Mabel had followed her into the kitchen, 
saying that they hated “parlor visiting,’’ and en- 
joyed nothing better than a nice chat with Ma’am 
Warner. 

“Certainly, my dears,’ said Ma’am Warner; “set 
yourselves right down here in this corner, where 
you'll be out of my way. I thought I’d get ev’ry- 
thing ready so I’d have nothing to do but set my 
tea a-drawin’ when tea time came. <A body hates to 
beall red in the face an’ done out when they set 
down to their table afore company. I wonder if 
sro. Forsyth likes plum sass?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,’ demurely replied Miss 
Clara; “I never asked him.”’ 

“Ho! ho! ho!’ roared Ma’am Warner; “I guess 
not. Why, I’d as soon stop him in the middle of 
his sermont an’ ask who was his tailor as to ask him 
such a question at any place but at my own table. 
Theidea of it!’ and here Ma’am Warner went off 
into a prolonged fit of laughter, after which she 
flew from cellar to pantry, bringing forth such an 
array of good things as would have tempted the ap- 
petite of the most fastidious epicure, 

“And now,” said Ma’am Warner, “I'll throw a 
clean cloth over the table, an’ then I must run into 
my bedroom an’ put on my best cap, and black bom- 
bazine, and new gaiters, It’s now about half-past 
three, an’ Brother Forsyth said he'd be here by 
four, or a quarter after, an’ I don’t want him to 
ketch me lookin’ as though I'd just popped out of a 
rag-bag.”’ 

“As though you ever do look that way!’ laughed 
Clara; but Ma’am Warner had disappeared in her 
room to make her toilet. In the mean time the 
young ladies went into the parlor and sat down by 
the window. 

Suddenly, Mabel laughingly cried out,— 

“O Clara, Mr. Forsyth is coming! Dear, dear, I 
hope Mrs. Warner will be dressed, for I don’t want 
to go to the door.” 

“And I wouldn’t for anything!’ declared Clara. 
“Ul tell Mrs. Warner he is coming, and she’ll make 
haste; and running to the old lady’s room, she 
rapped on the door and said,— 

“Ma'am Warner, Mr. Forsyth is coming!” And 
then the door flew slightly ajar, and Ma’am Warner’s 
head, with her iron-gray hair falling to her shoul- 
ders, appeared, and, in great excitement, she cried 
out,— 

“Taint half ready to come out! Have to baste a 
collar in my gown, an’ comb my hair, and put the 
strings in my gaiters; an’ so, Clary, you jest go to 
the door, like a darling good girl, an’ bring him in 
an’ set him in the parlor, an’ show him the picters 
in the album, an’ talk to him, an’ [’ll come in in a 
minute or two;” and Ma’am Warner’s head disap- 
peared, and the door closed with a bang. 

Mr. Forsyth entered the gate, and sauntered 
slowly and gracefully up the long walk, admiring 
the pretty flowers on either side thereof, when who 
should make his appearance around a corner of the 
house but Bob, the gander, his long neck out- 
stretched, his wings flapping, and more than usual 
wrath in his eyes, 

On he came, uttering hisses of dire displeasure, 
with no more respect for the minister than for the 
Worst urchin in the village, and Mr. Forsyth, think- 
ing to easily put him to flight, waved his little.cane, 
and gently cried out, “Shoo, shoo!” 

But what did Bob care for his “shoo, shoo,” and 
a3 for the little eane, what was that to a gander who 
had often had a ten-foot hoop-y ole liid across his 
back by his mistress in her corrections? 

Mr. Forsyth, being naturally timid, began to be 
really frightened at Bob’s very hostile demonstra- 
tons, and quickened his pace intoarun. This was 
avery bad stroke of diplomacy on his part, for Bob 
how knew that he would have an easy victory, and, 
with a squawk of delight, he seized the long skirt of 
the minister’s black coat in his bill, and held on with 
the evident conviction that perseverance was victory. 

“Oh, then and there was hurrying to and fro,” to 
use A poetical expression. Mr. Forsyth, flying round 
and round, trying to free his skirt from Bob’s Dill, 
«lt Bob hanging on and flapping his great wings 
like a fury, - 

“O dear me!” cried Mabel, really frightened; “I 
cannot go to the door. What will we do?” 

But Clara had rushed again to Ma’am Warner’s 
a, and cried out, in a shrill whisper,— 
‘O Ma'am Warner, the gander,—old Bob,—oh 


—oh,—he’s eating Mr. Forsyth up! 
what'll we do? Mr, Forsyth is’— 
“Take a pole and break his neck!” cried out 
Ma’am Warner, opening the door and protruding 
her head, her hair still down, and frantically trying 
to get her arms into the sleeves of the bombazine. 
The noise at the door grew louder, the girls more 
frightened. 

The minister finally burst into the hall, and cried 
out,— 

“Sister Warner, Sister Warner!” 

“Good land! I must go!” cries out Ma’am War- 
ner, and out she came, her hair flying, and the bom- 
hazine in a sad state of disarrangement, 

“You Bob!” she cried; and in another moment 
she had Bob by his feet, and pulled with all her 
strength. Bob did not loosen his grip. Ma’am 
Warner seized him at last in a tragic way by the 
throat and choked him loose, and dragged him in 
triumph to the door, 

“O Mr. Forsyth,” she began, with tears in her 


Oh — oh — 


eyes. “What shall I do? Howcan I sufficiently 
apologize? Excuse my appearance, Walk into the 
parlor. Omy!”? 


Miss Mabel wished Mr. Forsyth “Good after- 
noon,” with a smile around her lips that threatened 
to deepen into a laugh, and Miss Clara tried to ap- 
pear very solemn, and Mr. Forsyth bowed very low, 
and then—laughed, and then they all laughed, all 
but Ma’am Warner, and that good soul, having made 
herself presentable, appeared in the parlor, very red 
in the face, and very deeply concerned lest Mr, For- 
syth “was hurt.” 

Mr. Forsyth was not hurt, and the injury to his 
coat could be easily repaired, and he begged Ma’am 
Warner to give herself no further trouble about 
him, but the old lady did not get over it soon or 
easily, and pronounced a death sentence on the 
gander. 

Bob still lives, however, but is not allowed to try 
his strength on any but midnight marauders, and 
all the bites they get they richly deserve, 


2 
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For the Companion. 


A TIGER HUNT IN GUZERAT. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 

It will be necessary to give here a brief sketch of 
that province of Western India, now called Guze- 
rat, in order that my young readers may fully real- 
ize the incidents of the famous tiger hunt I am now 
about to relate to them. 

My readers must know that the Girnar Inscrip- 
tions are among the most curious relics, left to us, 
of ancient Indian civilization, Inscriptions with 
dates and signs of almost prehistoric kings, are 
found carved on a sacred mountain in the peninsu- 
la of Kattywar in Guzerat. 

The sacred mountain is called Girnar, or the “fall- 
ing one,’ from its remarkable aspect. It rises, a 
bare and barren rock, to the height of three thou- 
sand feet, not only above the level of the sea, but 
above the luxuriant valleys that surround its base. 
The summit is singularly wild and desolate ; its north- 
ern and southern sides being nearly perpendicular, 
and on one of its rugged and scarped pinnacles is 
poised an immense boulder, called “Beiru Jhap,” 
or the Leap of Death, from its having been used 
for centuries by mad devotees, for the purposes of 
self-destruction. . 

To judge from the Inscriptions on this curious 
rock, Guzerat must have an antiquity of at least two 
thousand three hundred years, and this fact is con- 
firmed by the character of the numerous cities 
buried ten to eighteen feet under the soil. Above 
these ruins are found to-day immense groves of the 
tree called by botanists “Salvodora Persica;’’ to 
judge once more from the very slow growth of these 
trees, and the prodigious size they have attained, it 
may safely be inferred that ages have passed away 
since these cities were submerged, 

New towns and villages are now rising from these 
ancient ruins; huge bricks made of straw and clay, 
weighing from thirty to thirty-five pounds each, are 
dug up in inexhaustible numbers all over this prove 
ince; these were the ancient floors and pavements 
of a long forgotten civilization. The magnificent 
walls of the modern town of Wallee, are built of 
cyclopean blocks of granite, taken from an old peer 
that once led to an ancient sea-fortress, called Ba- 
lah-bee, in this same province. 

Guzerat now belongs toa ruler commonly called 
Guicowar, literally, owner of heads of cattle, and is 
under the protection of the British Presidency of 
Bombay. 

It is one of the most luxuriant countries I have 
ever visited. Its scenery is diversified by chains of 
mountains running through it north and south, It 
is watered by thousands of small streams, and sey- 
eral broad-breasted rivers, such as the Taplei and 
the Nerbudda; it abounds in magnificent forests, 
and it isthe only known place in the world where 
the lion and the tiger are found prowling together 
in the same jungle. 

The cattle sheds of the farmers are not infrequent- 
ly invaded in the night by these ferocious beasts, in 
company, the cows and oxen slaughtered, and the 
young calves dragged off to their den to feed their 
young. It is owing to this fact, that all over Guz- 
erat are found scattered villages occupied by a most 
hardy race of men, called “Shikarees,”” whose chief 
and only object in life is to waylay, entrap and kill 
the fierce denizens of the forests. 

These Shikarees are a tribe in themselves, who 
have followed the art of hunting wild beasts for cen- 
turies. They generally plant their villages on the 
outskirts of some dense forest, infested with wild 
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selves with a waist garment reaching to the knees, 
made up of the skins of lions, tigers and leopards. 
In stature they are tall, slight and supple, but as 
strong as giants. They spend their time in chasing 
wolves and foxes, beating down hyenas, and even 
encountering wild tigers, elephants and lions with 
no other weapons but their bows and arrows, or for- 
est-staff, 

Their aim is as sure to reach its mark as the stone 
to fall to the ground: no fish in the rivers and lakes 
but their long hands will draw them out; no-bird in 
the air but their sure aim will make it drop at their 
feet. 

When I was staying with my step-father at Deesa, 
a very hot station for British troops in the north of 
Guzerat, I remember seeing a great number of these 
native Shikarees. Most of the British officers, while 
on duty there, clubbed together and kept for their 
peculiar sport one of these native hunters, who 
acted as a scout, going into all the adjoining forests, 
tracking the wild beasts, and then, conducting the 
less expert Anglo-Saxon to the spot, to take aim 
and get all the credit of having shot a lion or tiger, 


| as it may happen to be. 
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One morning, in the month of Angust, the whole 
British Cantonment at Deesa, was filled with alarm 
and terror, 

A formidable tiger had been seen prowling about 
in the precincts of the barracks. The beast was of 
such tremendous size and such ferocious aspect 
that none of the persons who had seen him dared to 
approach near enough to take aim; so all undis- 
turbed, the dreaded monster made nightly visita- 
tions to the stables adjoining the barracks, sprang 
upon horses and gored them to death; carried off 


|x milch cow upon another occasion, leaving bloody 


traces of his cruel work all along the road and even 
down to the Bana River, that flowed just in the rear 
of the British encampment. Finally, Lieut. Reaves 
and the Captains Malett and Lenox, determined to 
get rid of the ferocious beast, and they at once set 
their Shikaree, named Rama, on the wild beast’s 
track, holding themselves in readiness to pursue the 
hunt at a moment’s notice. 

The wily hunter, with his quiver full of arrows 
and arming himself with a couple of short, sharp 
daggers, started on the trail of the tiger. Following 
his footsteps along the left bank of the Bana River, 
he gradually traced him to a dense forest adjoining 
the pretty little village of Gudd, some six miles from 
the British encampment. 

The Shikaree Rama soon began planning ways 
and means for entrapping his fierce enemy. Sur- 
veying the outskirts of the forest in which he felt 
sure the beast had his lair, he came upon a deep 
and hollow dell within a few paces of aclear and 
limpid brook that flowed on the east side of it. He 
at once proceeded to cover up this dell with bram- 
bles, bushes, great branches of trees, strewing the 
surface with leaves, so as to give it the appearance 
of even ground. This done, he climbed to the top 
of a wide-branching tree that overhung the brook, 
and there waited the fierce afternoon sun, when 
forced by heat and thirst, the tiger would awake 
from his noonday slumbers and repair to the brook 
to quench his thirst. Seated in his lofty place, 
Rama waited and watched the approach of the 
dreaded beast. 

Just about one o’clock his trained ear detected 
the sound of something moving through the dense 
forest; nearer and nearer came the sound of the 
heavy tread of some beast, crushing down the dried 
brush-wood and coming straight towards the brook. 
All at once a huge tiger appeared on the other side 
of the dell. The young hunter’s heart beat quick. 
He held his breath and gazed with dilated eyes on 
the dreadful monster. “One step more,” thought 
he, ‘and you are secured.” The tiger moved delib- 
erately onward; a sudden crash, a growl, and the 
beast disappeared in the hollow dell. 


British camp as fast as his legs could carry him, 
with the news that the monster was ina position 
easily to be shot. 


mets, leather buckskins and hunting boots, and well 
armed, sprang to their stables, mounted their horses ; 
the Shikaree ran ahead, and the hunter’s cart, laden 
with provisions, followed soon after. In half an 
hour they were on the spot. 
near to the deep dell as they possibly could. With 
ears and eyes painfully strained, they listened and 


the slightest rustle of anything stirring in the dell. 


voice. 
close by, uncertain what was best to be done. 


had really escaped. 


fully into its hollow heart. 


The sky overhead was full of light, only a small 
white cloud Was being drifted slowly by a light wind 
across its hot, burning face; the trees and bushes 
were standing hushed and still, almost as if they 
were listening to the gentle rippling of the little 
brook hard by, and to the beating of those human 
hearts. 

All at once, as suddenly as the lightning parts the 
clouds, there came to the ears of the stunned and 
horrified spectators, the sound of a terrific roar, and 
at the same moment they saw their brave compan- 
ion struggling in the grasp of a monstrous Bengal 





tiger. The beast had sprung upon Malett as he was 


beasts ; they live in wretched mud huts, clothe them- | peering into the dell; he had his steel helmet in his 





In another instant Rama was running towards the 


Malett, Reaves and Lenox, dressed in steel hel- 


The officers came as 


gazed, but there was no sound, no movement, not 


“He has escaped us,” they exclaimed, in one 
They dismounted, tied their horses to a tree 


Malett now determined to beat round the brush- 
wood of the hollow dell and see whether the beast 


In spite of the repeated warnings of his comrades 
not to approach too near, Malett continued to beat 
the bushes hanging over the dell, and to peer wist- 


jaws, and his huge claws were driven into his shoul- 
ders, 

It takes me longer to write than it took those two 
officers to perceive that there was nothing to save 
Malett from a terrific death. 

At this instant Reaves, hardly knowing what he 
was about, rushed forward, seized his double-barrel 
rifle, and cried out to his beloved friend and com- 
panion in many a battle, 

“Malett, Iam going to fire on the beast. May God 
direct my aim. Oh, my friend, forgive me, if I miss 
my aim.” 

“Fire, fire,’ shouted Malett, out of the very jaws 
of the fierce tiger. 

No more was said; swift and valiant to act, Reaves 
aimed his rifle at the tiger’s head, who seemed to be 
crunching in his monstrous jaws the helmet on poor 
Malett’s head, 

A flash,a report. In another instant the swift- 
destroying bullet was lodged in the brow of the 
beast. He released his grasp, and fell back dead, 
The officers rushed to their friend, who had sunk 
exhausted to the ground, lifted him gently in their 
arms, and bore to the brook, where they bathed and 
staunched the bleeding wounds in his shoulders, re- 
moved his battered helmet, to find that it had been 
the chief means of preserving their friend’s life. 
After they had poured some drug down Malett’s 
throat, which seemed to revive him, he turned to 
his friend Reaves and grasping his hand, said; 
“God bless you, Reaves; God bless you. You have 
saved my life. Another moment and the brute 
would have crunched the steel into my brain!’ 

In the meantime the Shikaree had got the tiger, 
dragged him to the hunter's cart and tied him to it. 
Malett was laid inside the wagon and brought the 
same evening into the camp at Deesa, amid the en- 
thusiastic greetings of young and old, rich and poor, 
Malett soon recovered from the wounds inflicted in 
his shoulders by the tiger’s claws; his battered hel- 
met and jacket were a nine days’ wonder to the la- 
dies in the camp. They were finally dispatched to 
Lady Mallett, in England, and have been preserved 
by her ever since, in memory of her son’s wonder- 
ful escape from the jaws of a tiger. 

The curious traveller in passing the little village 
of Gudd, in Guzerat, will find on the left bank of a 
little purling brook, a tall and stately stone monu- 
ment raised by the British officers then stationed at 
Deesa, in memory of Lieut. George Reaves, the in- 
trepid soldier, who saved his friend’s life out of the 
very jaws of the tiger by his sure and unerring aim. 
On the monument, with the incidents of this famous 
tiger hunt, are these words: “God directed the aim,” 


—— - +> 
For the Companion, 


THE CICADA. 

A long time ago, I wrote for the Companion an ac- 
count of some curious little ants and their interest- 
ing performances, under the title of “The Little Peo- 
ple of the Woods.”” I have this season been study- 
ing some other interesting creatures found tn the 
woods near my home in New Jersey; and as these 
only visit the woods once in many years, I would 
like to interest my readers in what I have myself 
learned about them. 

Some time ago, we noticed a great many little 
holes in the ground about the house, in the grove, 
and in the woods everywhere, 

The holes were nearly half an inch in diameter, 
and some of them had caps of clay over the open- 
ings, seemingly to keep out the water when it rained, 
Small sticks could be run down some of them to the 
depth of a foot or more. 

We were very much puzzled to know what it was 
that made these holes, and George—a young man 
who lives with us—dug down into the ground, one 
day, to see what he could find. He found only a 
curious-looking bug, of a kind which he had never 
seen before, but was not certain it was that made 
the hole. 

Soon we heard that it was the year for what are 
called the “seventeen-year locusts”’ (but, more prop- 
erly, the seventeen-year cicadx) to make their ap- 
pearance here. An old resident said th’at these sin- 
gular creatures were about here in great numbers in 
1860, and hence it was time for them to come again ; 
and one of the neighbors said he had already seen 
some of them. So we began to think these might 
be the creatures who were boring those mysterious 
holes in coming out of the ground. 

I had seen these curious “locusts” before, when I 
lived in Washington. It was in 1865, I think, just 
after the close of the war, that they appeared in 
great numbers in all that part of the country, and 
the people, who had never seen them before, were 
very much alarmed about them. But they all dis- 
appeared in a short time, without doing any particu- 
lar damage. These that come here must be of a 
different brood, coming on a different year,—though 
they appear to be like those in all other respects, so 
far as I can remember. 

As many of my readers probably never saw any 
of these strange creatures, I will try to tell you what 
they are like, and something of their curious ways. 

When mature, they are large black bugs, or nearly 
black on their backs, about as large as “bumble- 
bees,” though their bodies are longer. They have 
wings considerably longer than their bodies,—that 
is, from one and a half to two inches in length. 

These wings are of a bright, silvery gauze, with 
black or dark veins running through, and bordered 
on the edges with orange color. Nearthe end of 
each wing, the veins cross in such a way as to form 
the letter W very distinctly. 

Some people, noticing this, and not knowing the 
regular periodical habits of the creature, have im- 
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agined that the letter W stood for war, and 
thought that its coming was a presage of that 
dire calamity. But war has not come every sev- 
enteen years in this country, though it has come 
much too often, Underneath these large outer 
wings are a smaller pair, which grow about the 
length of the body. 





The Pupa after it emerges trom the earth, 


The creature has three pairs of legs, the front 
ones having @ curious sort of claws, by which it 
clings and holds on, even to the under side of 
branches and leaves. It has no mouth, or any- 
thing like teeth, that I can see, and so there is 
no danger of its eating up everything, as some 
people have feared. It appears to have, in place 
of a mouth, a small tube, probably for sucking 
up juices from leaves; but I have not learned 
that the cicadie do this sufficiently to cause any 
damage to trees. 

The greater part of their life seems to be in 
the ground. They come out only for the pur- 
pose of depositing their eggs, and then the old 
ones die. The eggs hatch out (in what form I 
have not seen yet), the young fall to the ground 
and bury themselves deep in the earth, where 
they undergo some change of form, and at the 
end of seventeen years are ready to come forth 
in their turn, lay their eggs, and then die. 





The Shell after the Cicada has left it. I 


But avery curious change takes place after | 
they come out of the ground, and before they 
are prepared to climb the trees and lay their 
esgs. In fact, they seem to change into quite 
another kind of creature. I have had the good 
fortune to see this process, and to wateh it care- 
fully at every stage, and it is very wonderful. 

Last evening, just at dusk, as George was 
coming in from the strawberry patch, he heard 
*« singular rustling in a pile of old cornstalks 
among the trees near the barn. On examining, 
he found the cornstalks alive with large brown 
bugs, an inch or more in length, which he at 
once knew to be larvie of the cicadse,—that is, 
the form in which they had just come forth 
from the ground. 

He got a tin can and gathered a dozen or 
more of them, brought them into the house and 
put them on the table, with two wire ganze 
plate-covers turned over them, so that we could 
watch all their movements under the light of a 
lamp. 

They were all very lively at first, scrambling 
about in every direction, probably to avoid the 
light, and to find good places for the change 
that was about to come upon them. IT learn 
that they take the night for this purpose, and 
for that reason are seldom seen, 





The fully developed Cicada. 


By-and-by, one seemed to grow dull and stu- 
pid. He lay down quietly upon the table, and 
seemed to be dead, only that now and then a 
quiver or a struggle passed through his frame, 

Soon we saw what appeared to be a swelling 
on the back, just in the rear of the head. On 
looking more closely, it was plain that the shell 
had cracked for half an inch or so along the 
centre of the back, and that the chrysalis,—the 
new creature,—was slowly emerging. Struggle 
after struggle gradually ensued, the seam opened 
more and form of the future 
“locust’’ became more and more visible. 


more, and the 


At first, it was entirely white, with the excep- 
tion of two prominent red eves, and two black 
spots in their rear. The future wings were rep- 
resented by two densely-white protuberances, 
about one-fourth of an inch long, on the edges of 
which a slight tinge of orange soon became ap- 
parent, 

By-and-by, a powerful struggle entirely disen- 
gaged the head, and then the rest of the form 





emerged speedily. About half to three-fourths ; 


of an hour was occupied in the process. It is 
sometimes done in ten minutes. 

But the most marvellous part of it was the 
unfolding of the wings, and their change of 
color. From being little white protuberances, 
one-fourth of an inch long, as at first observed, 
they could be almost seen to expand, until, in 
an hour or so, they had reached their full di- 
mensions of about an inch and a half, and as- 
sumed their proper colors,—silvery gauze, with 
dark veins and orange edges. 

In view of such a marvellous metamorphosis 
in this little creature, who shall say that we 
human beings may not, when we cast off the 
old shells in which we now live, develop new 
faculties and capabilities, of which many have 
now little conception? 


wi 


i The Eggs magnified. 


A twig of the tree where the Eggs 
have been deposited. 

After the little fellow had got completely clear 
of the old shell, he began to be quite lively 
again, and to crawl about in all directions, par- 
ticularly trying to climb up on anything within 
reach. If he could have got to a tree, he doubt- 
less would have gone up it very soon, His color 
began to change, too, and it was not long before 
his back had become quite black, and the under 
side of the body a sort of orange-brown. 

The rest of the bugs did not seem to be quite 
ready for the change, or they did not like to 
take off their old clothes ‘‘before folks,’’ so we 
left them for the night. In the morning, nearly 
all had undergone the metamorphosis, and were 
clinging to the wires of the screens full-fledged 
cicad:e (or locusts, as people generally call them), 
while their cast-off shells lay scattered about. 

On looking around out of doors, I found great 
numbers of the old shells clinging to twigs, and 
leaves, and anything the larvz had happened to 
crawl up on, while here and there was a full- 
fledged locust which had not taken flight forthe 
trees, 

As soon as the sun had arisen, their song be- 
gan to be heard from the trees all about us. I 
had heard them before from the distant woods, 
but now the grove around the house seems to be 
full. 

The noise is made by the males only. They 
have curious little drums at their waists, which 
they make to vibrate very rapidly, and the noise 
made by this is called their song. The females 
have no such musical instruments, and so keep 
silent. 

They are expected to stop with us about six 
weeks, when they will have finished their work 
of laying eggs, and then will all die off, leaving 
their progeny to burrow in the ground, and in 
their turn come out and astonish the people who 
may be dwelling here in 1894. 

————~oe—___“———_ 


NATURE’S HEALING POWER. 

Some people have too much confidence in doc- 
tor; some, too little. Yet both may have the 
same overestimate of the efficacy of drugs. The 
former, however, put themselves in the hands 
of a responsible man, who is, perhaps, master 
of his profession, and whose interest it is to do 
the best for them he can, The latter often put 
themselves in the hands of quacks who make 
fortunes by patent medicines, or they are influ- 
enced by all the whimsical and conflicting nos- 
trums of the neighborhood. 

Now medicine, at best, has a deal of uncer- 
tainty connected with it. In the first place, 
“diseases don’t come Jabelled,”’ and the doctor, 
in seeking the proper remedy, is often only feel- 
ing his way in the dark. In the second place, 
where there is no doubt about the disease, there 
often is much about the best means of treating 
it. Some drugs or methods that were once uni- 
versally relied on are now as universally discard- 
ed. Moreover, in medicine, we have school 
against school, and members of the same school 
differing greatly among themselves as to reme- 
dial treatment. ; 

We believe, however, in the medical profes- 
sion and in its constant working towards a fuller 
knowledge of disease and of the best methods of 
cure. But the truth is—and no one is more 
ready to acknowledge this than professional ex- 
perts—most diseases tend towards their own 
cure; and often actually accomplish it, either 
without help, or in spite of help of a very ad- 
verse character. There is nothing more won- 
derful in nature than its recuperative power—its 
vis medicatrixz, as it is learnedly called. 

Let us take a familiar illustration. 





extract a deep-seated splinter from my hand. 
Inflammation results. This ends in pus (‘‘mat- 
ter’). The pus forces out the splinter. Nor is 
this all. New skin forms, extending down be- 
low the wound, and at length new flesh fills in 
beneath and lifts all up to the general level. In 
this case nature has done everything, and done 
it perfectly. 

So in the case of internal organs, however dis- 
eased in substance or disturbed in action, na- 
ture draws on her own skill and works steadily 
towards ejecting the disturbing element from 
the system. If our inherited constitutions were 
more vigorous and freer from morbid tenden- 
cies; if we more fully and regularly fulfilled the 
conditions of health in the matter of air, food, 
exercise, brain-work, the appetites and emo- 
tions, recreation and sleep, nature would gener- 
ally be found quite equal to any demand upon 
her. 

In the first place, we should seldom be sick— 
outside morbid influences being unable to over- 
come our natural resistance to disease, and in 
the second place, when taken sick, the malady 
would be overcome by nature herself, with little 
or no aid from medicine. 


~<+4>> 
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FROM LIFE TO LIFE. 


And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care, 


Yet on my cheek I feel the western wind, 

And hear it telling to the orchard trees, 

And to the faint and flower-forsaken bees, 

Tales of fair meadows, green with constant streams, 

And mountains rising blue and cold behind, 

Where in moist dells the purple orchis gleams, 

And starred with white the virgin’s bower is twined. 

So the o’er-wearied pilgrim, as he fares 

Along life’s Summer waste, at times is fanned, 

I-ven at noontide, by the cool, sweet airs 

Of a serener and a holier land, 

Fresh as the morn, and as the dew all bland. 

Breath of the blessed heaven for which I pray, 

Islow from the eternal hills—make glad our earthly way! 
WV HITTIER. 





TYRANNY IN FRANCE. 


In a few weeks, the French people will be 


called upon to choose a new Chamber of Depu- | 


ties in place of that which was so abruptly dis- 
solved a short time ago by President MacMa- 
hon. 

The coming election will be one of the greatest 
importance. 


which now exist in France. Should the Repub- 


licans prevail, and elect a Chamber as strongly | 


Republican as was the last, such a result will 
be likely to establish the present form on a firm’ 
foundation. If, on the other hand, the various 
monarchical parties,—the Legitimists, Orlean- 
ists, and Bonapartists,—who are now combined 
against the Republicans, should prevail, it is to 
be feared that vigorous attempts to overthrow 
the Republic will be made, and will have a strong 
chance of success. 

It is certain that the enemies of the Republic 
will strain every nerve and adopt all possible 
means to win the victory. Marshal MacMahon, 
in dismissing the ministry of Jules Simon, and 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, took all the 
power out of the hands of the Republicans and 
put it into the hands of their adversaries. This 
change means more than appears at first sight. 
By exchanging the Republican for an anti-Re- 
publican ministry, the President gave the latter 
party an enormous advantage in the coming 
election contest. It enabled them to exercise an 
influence over the voters which we, in this 
country, can scarcely estimate. 

The new ministers were not slow to use the 
power thus confided to their hands. Fourtou, 
the Minister of the Interior, a strong Bonapart- 
ist, and a cunning and unscrupulous politician, 
no sooner found himself in office than he began 
to put in practice every tyrannical method of 
repressing and discouraging the Republicans 
which the law gave him the least excuse for do- 
ing. 

In the first place, he resolved that the Repub- 
lican papers should not freely advocate their 
cause, and that, if possible, the people should 
not be allowed to hear the Republican side fairly 
and fully discussed in print. So, on the slight- 
est excuse, he set to work prosecuting the Repub- 
lican papers, suppressing some of them, fining 
and imprisoning the editors of others, and stop- 
ping the circulation of Republican pamphlets and 
speeches. 

Meanwhile, the papers hostile to the Republic 
were allowed full liberty to denounce it as much 
as they chose, and even to advocate its downfall 
and the restoration of an Emperor or King. 

But this is by no means the worst act of tyr- 
anny of which the new French Cabinet has been 
guilty. In many departments and communes, 


I fail to | prefects (ur Governors) and mayors who were 


Upon it, in all probability, will de- | 
pend the fate of the Republican institutions 


Republicans have been turned out of office, ang 
have been replaced by mere tools of the party in 
power. 

These officials have been ordered to support 
the candidates selected by the ministers, on pain 
of instant dismissal if they fail to do so. They 
are to use all the influence of their offices to cq. 
jole and intimidate the people into voting against 
the form of government which France has delip. 
erately chosen. 

More than this. In France the government 
controls the railways and the schools. It has aq 
voice in the selection of all the conductors ang 
engineers, and appoints all the school-teachers, 

The ministry has boldly told these railway 

|employees and school-teachers that they must 
| vote and work for the “official’”’ candidates, or 
be turned out of their places and thrown upon 
the world, Public meetings have been forbidden: 
| and while portraits of Marshal MacMahon are 
allowed to be sold everywhere, those of ¥, 
| Thiers and Gambetta are seized and destroyed 
by the police. In short, the present Cabinet js 
far more despotic and dishonest in trying to 
| compel France to vote as it wishes than ever was 
| Napoleon IIL., in the height of his arbitrary 
power. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that all these 
schemes and outrageous measures will fail of 
their purpose, and that, in spite of the suppres- 
sion of their liberties, to which the French peo- 
ple now snbmit, they will rebuke their present 
unscrupulous masters, return a strong Republi- 
can Chamber, and hold fast to the Republic, 

which has thus far so well served them in re. 
| covering from their misfortunes of seven years 
ago. 
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| LIBERIA AND COLORED EMIGRA- 
TION. 


A new movement has been started among the 
colored people of the South, and some from the 
North are expected to join it, for a general re- 

|} moval to the Republic of Liberia. Those who 
| are interested in the enterprise, expect that there 
| will be tens of thousands of emigrants, and they 
| promise great advantages to all who join in it. 

| The history of Liberia is short and uneventful. 
|The idea of sending negroes back to Africa is 
more than a hundred years old, but it was not 
acted upon for a long time. The American Col- 
onization Society was formed in 1816, and sent 
out its first ship-load of emigrants in 1820. They 
attempted to settle on Sherbro Island, which 
lies off the coast of what is now Liberia, but 
failed. In 1822, they began to settle at Cape 
Mesurado, and founded the city of Monrovia, 
named after our own President Monroe. 

The colony increased by new emigrations, and 
new territory was added. All the country of 
Liberia was bought and not conquered from the 
natives. The colonists governed themselves for 
the most part, but the supreme direction was 
retained by the American Colonization Society, 
until Great Britain objected to the government 
of a colony belonging to no nation by a private 
society. Then, by advice of the society itself, 
the independence of Liberia was proclaimed, and 
a Republican Constitution was adopted. 

This was in 1847, and since then the new na- 
tion has made but little stir in the world. It has 
had one revolution against a bad ruler, who 
was overthrown, but otherwise it has gone on 
quietly. 

Liberia reminds one, in shape, of Chili, al- 
though it is not so large. It extends along the 
coast for a distance of six hundred miles, and is 


nowhere more than forty miles broad, The av- 
erage breadth is about sixteen miles. The cli- 


mate is fatal to white people trying to live there 
permanently, and colored men always have 4 
severe fever before they can endure the climate. 

The whole country lies very near the equator, 
and, although it is north of that line, the hottest 
months are January and February. 

Owing to the extreme moisture of the atmos- 
phere, wood soon decays, and the houses made 
| of wood quickly take on a very dilapidated ap- 
pearance. 

The population of Liberia consists of about 
fifteen thousand or twenty thousand colored peo- 
| ple. who have either emigrated from America, 
or are descendants of those who have done 99, 
and of nearly three-quarters of a million savage 
negroes, natives of the country. The form of 
government is very much like that of the United 
States, but there are no State governments. — 

The suggestion that the colored people of this 
country should emigrate there, seems hardly wise 
and timely to many of the best friends of the 
race, for although the Liberians have done very 
well, they are not so prosperous at preselt as to 
attract new settlers. 

Bishop Gilbert Haven, of the Methodist chureh, 
one of the best friends of the negro, has been to 
Liberia, and advises tlie colored people to T 
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main here. He thinks they can make greater 


progress, and can be more comfortable and hap- | in the society of authors and learned men. 


py here than they can possibly be in Africa. 
i 

INHABITANTS IN OTHER PLANETS. 

Prof. Proctor is a charming writer on astronomy, 
and, like other pcople, who know much less about 
the heavens, he loves to speculate on matters where 
knowledge is impossible. He believes that all worlds 
are made to be inhabited by intelligent beings, but 
that countless ages must elapse before they will be 
fitted for such a population, and, after supporting 
races like man, they relapse into a state untitted to 
sustain life. 

He considers our Earth at present to be the only 
habitabie globe in the solar system. 

Jupiter and Saturn, the giant planets, are yet cha- 
otic and unsettled. They are disturbed by prodig- 
jous forces, which make life impossible on their 
surface. Of Uranus and Neptune, less is known, 
put it is unlikely that they have reached the stage 
of progress where life can begin. 


The Moon, as is well known, isa dead world, with- | 


out air or water for the support of living beings. 
Mars is approaching the condition of the Moon, and 
the waters give evidence of gradual evaporation or 
absorption. It has, however, like the Earth, its con- 
tinents, and islands, and seas, and its polar regions, 
where the ice never disappears wholly, even in mid- 
summer. Mercury is so near the sun as to be 
scarcely habitable, and Venus alone seems to furnish 


suitable conditions for beings resembling man. | 


Prof. Proctor thinks that changes are slowly going 
forward in our globe which will make it in future 
years, like the Moon and Mars, incapable of sup- 
porting life. 


POWER OF WORK AND SLEEP. 

Lord Brougham was a prodigious worker. He | 
thought nothing of spending ten or twelve hours a 
day at his desk, in intense thought over some diffi- | 
cult law-case he was to plead in court. Nor did it 
trouble him much when the pressure of engage- 
ments compelled him to spend whole nights in men- 
tal toil. 

A story is told of him, which some of his friends | 
affirm to be true to the letter. 

One week he had in court several cases of the first 
importance. He had not been able to make suffi- 
cient preparation before the setting of the court, 
and was obliged during that week to spend the nights 
in working up the cases, and the days in court 
pleading them. When Saturday morning came, he 
was utterly exhausted, and, rode into the country 
forrest. After a hearty dinner he went to bed, and 
slept all Saturday night, and Sunday, and Sunday 
night, waking Monday morning, fresh and vigor- 
ousand ready for another week’s hard toil. It is 
singular that a man of such irregular habits of sleep 
and work and diet, could live to old age. But his 
iron constitution was well suited to his great men- 
tal force, and to the demands which he made 
upon it, 
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INFLUENCE OF GREAT MEN. 

Longfellow, in “A Psalm of Life,’’ sets forth the 
influence of great men upon the young, in these 
lines: 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 

An incident in the life of the late distinguished 
statesman, Mr. Seward, furnishes an illustration of 
the sentiment. When a pupil at an academy, he 
generally failed in his recitations in Latin. The 
teacher reported him to his father as too stupid to 
learn. The father reproved the lazy boy and excit- 
ed his ambition by telling him that if he studied he 
might become a great lawyer, like Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen and Joseph C. Hornblower, then the two 
most distinguished lawyers of New Jersey. Under 
the stimulus of these great names, young Seward 
became a hard student, getting a double lesson in 
the time allowed fora single one. The schoolinas- 
terhad no further complaint to make, for the boy 
found study as attractive as it had been irksome. 


-————- +e 


A REVOLUTIONARY HORS=, 

Gen, Washington was a famous horseman, and a 
great lover of the finest breeds of horses. The 
horses he rode during the Revolutionary War were 
noted in the army for beauty, and strength, and en- 
durance, The white charger on which he gained the 
Battle of Trenton has become historic, from the fine 
Picture of the “Crossing of the Delaware.” Another 
Superb horse, on which he received the surrender of 
Cornwallis and the British army at Yorktown, is less 
known, but had a more romantic history. 

He was of chestnut color, with white front and 
legs, and a great favorite with Washington and the 
army, After the war, Washington never 
him, feeling that, having done hard military service, 
he was entitled to a furlough for life. In summer, 
he was allowed to crop grass in the finest pastures, 
and in the winter, was carefully sheltered and tend- 
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land, a distinguished English gentlewoman who lived 
Macau- 
lay might have rebuked her more severely than he 
says he felt like doing: 


We talked about the word “talents” and its his- 
tory. I said that it first appeared in theological 
writings, that it was a metaphor taken from the par- 
able in the New Testament,and that it had grad- 
ually passed from the vocabulary of divinity into 
common use. I challenged her to find it in any | 
classical writer on general subjects before the Res- 
toration, or even before the year 1700. I believe 
that I might safely have gone down later. She | 
seemed surprised by this theory, never having, as 
far as I could judge, heard of the parable of the 
talents. I did not tell her, though I might have 
| done so, that a person who professes to be a critic in 
| the delicacies of the English language ought to 
| have the Bible at his fingers’ end. 


—~>—_——__—_— 


A MOB THAT COULD NOT SPELL, 
Mobs are generally composed of the most ignorant 
| classes. The dramatist, Planche, furnishes an illus- 

tration of this, relating an incident of which he was 
| an eye-witness in London when a boy. 


| England, went to the grave of Gray. 





Following the peace of Amiens, in 1801, the peo- 
| ple of the metropolis celebrated the event with fire- 
works, illuminations, and other demonstrations of 
Joy. 
| Among the diplomatic representatives from for- 
| eign countries, the dwelling of Mons. Otto, the 
French minister, of Portman Square, was illumi- 
nated, and the word “Concorde ’’’ was displayed in 
| golden colored lamps. Though as nearly an English 
| word as a French word could well be, it was misin- 
| terpreted by a gang of sailors in the crowd, who be- 
}gan shouting, “We are not conquered! Pull it 
down!” The mob took up the cry, and was proceed- 
ing from uproar to violence, when some one an- 
| nounced from the balcony that the obnoxious word 
| should be altered, aud a host of lamplighters were 


| employed, substituting the word  Amitie” in place | 


of the other. Unfortunately, this, too, was misin- 

terpreted by the ignorant mass for “enmity.” The 
| storm of indignation again raged with redoubled 
| fury, and quiet was only restored by substituting the 
word “Peace,” an English word, which the most 
stupid could comprehend, and the peace was there- 
by prevented from suffering a breach. 


” 





VON MOLTKE’S WIFE, 
A romantic and pathetic story is told by the New 


York Tribune of the great Prussian General Von 
Moltke: 


When Von Moltke returned to Holstein, after re- 
organizing the Turkish army, he found living there 


lishman—a young girl between fifteen and sixteen, 
a daughter of Mr. Bute’s first marriage. The pretty 
little girl loved already, before seeing him, thie sol- 
dier who had sent from the Orient such interesting 
letters to his sister. 

As for Von Moltke, he had until then seen ina 
woman only a being constantly interfering with the 
methodical life of a worker. But when a man more 
than forty years old is loved by a confiding girl of 
sixteen, he ends by returning her affection. From 
that time there was but one woman in the world to 
him, as there was but one work. 

He married Mary Bute, and when she died in ’68, 
the great Field Marshal could say that his life as a 
social being was also ended; only the soldier re- 
mained. The Countess was buried in his beautiful 
park in Silesia, and on the marble above her is 
written, “Love is the fulfilling of the law.”” Mary 
Von Moltke was very bright, very charming, very 
merry, and it is told as a pathetic truth that since 
aed oer the Field Marshal has not been seen to 

augh. 
—— te 


THE CUCKOO, 


The cuckoo builds no nest, but lays its eggs in the 
nest of some bird who does the hatching. A Dan- 
ish legend thus explains the singular habits: 


When in the early ya the voice of the 
cuckoo is first heard in the woods, every village 
girl kisses her hand and asks the question, “Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, when shall I be married?” And the old 
folks, borne down with age and rheumatism, in- 
quire, “When shall I be released from this world’s 
cares?” The bird, in answer, continued singing 
“Cuckoo!” as many times as years will elapse be- 
fore the object of their desires will come to pass. 
But ag some people live to an advanced age, and 
many girls die old maids, the poor bird has so much 
to do in answering the questions put her, that the 
building season goes by; she has no time to make 
her nest, but lays her eggs in that of the hedge-spar- 


row.—Ex. 
te 


AN ODD FANCY—NOW A FACT, 


The language of poetry is often prophecy in spite 
of itself (as one might say), Shakespeare’s tricksy 
spirit promising to “put a girdle round the earth i’ 
forty minutes,” is now a most familiar classic 
apropos for the telegraph. 


The playgoers of Queen Elizabeth’s time doubtless 
made merry over the following idea, to them the 
most palpable absurdity a poet’s fancy could invent. 
The readers of the papers of to-day know that a 
submarine torpedo is a fact lished i 


plished by 

2: ice — Teas write here one Cornelius Son 

Hath made the Hollanders an invisible eel 

To swim the Haven at Dunkirk, and sink all 

The shipping there. 

Pennyboy—But how is’t done? 

Cymbalt—T'll show you, sir. 

It is an automata, runs under water, 

With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 

Made like an augur, with which tail she wriggles 

Betwixt the coats of a ship, and sinks it straight.” 
—Ben Jonson.—The Staple of News, Act II1., sc. 1. 


——————_—_<@>—___—_- 
ANECDOTE OF RUBINI, 








ed, Washington often caressed him, and gave him 


choice delicacies. The horse seemed to understand | 


his situation, and to appreciate it. He lived many 


years after the Revolution, and died at last at Mt. 
Verion « fold age. 


ee ee 
LADY HOLLAND AND THE BIBLE. 


aay recently published “Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay,” 
ing his 


the following passage occurs, giv- 
Own testimony to the ignorance of Lady Hol- 





An anecdote is told of Rubini, a great singer, 
whose compass of voice was such that he could take 
| the high B flat and hold it for a long time: 


At Milan the people flocked in crowds to hear this 
wonderful effect, and never failed to encore it. 
One night, raising his eyes to heaven, extending his 
arms, inflating his chest, and opening his mouth, he 
endeavored as usnal to give forth the wonderful 
note. But B flat would not come. 

Greatly disconcerted, the tenor brought all the 

| force of his splendid lungs into play and gave it 
forth with immense vigor. But he could feel that 

jhe had in some way injured himself. He went 





| Sweet-smelling hedge-rows and rural gardens. 
| did not go to the village, for that was not our ob- 
| jective point; it was at the entrance to the church- 


with his sister—who had married Mr. Bute, an Eng- | 


through the performance, however, as brilliantly as 
ever. When it was over he sent for a surgeon, who 
very soon discovered that he had broken his collar- 
—" had been unable to resist the tension of his 
ungs. 

“Can a man go on singing with a broken clavi- 
cle?” he inquired. 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor; “and if you take 
care not to lift any weight, you will experience no 
disagreeable effects.” And he did go on singing. 


i eo 
**“BENEATH THESE AGED ELMS, THIS 
YEW TREE’S SHADE.” 

The place of the “last long sleep” of the author 
of the “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” is one of 
the finest instances of poetic fitness in obituary his- 
tory. “Jennie June,” during her recent visit to 
She says: 
The ride of five miles from Windsor to Stoke Po- 


gis is lovely, through shaded English lanes and 
We 


| yard we stopped—the churchyard that contains the 
| mortal remains of Thomas Gray, the one which in- 
| spired his immortal “elegy,” written in sight of it, 
lif not in it. Beside the slab which marks the last 
resting-place of the poet is one which covers the re- 
| mains of his mother, and it is somewhat singular 
| that, while the latter is overrun with ivy, that of the 
poet’s is quite bare; perhaps vandals have taken it 
away. It isaspot where a poet, one would think, 
| might find rest—so sweet, so quiet, so peaceful; the 
| religious little church, like a stone sentinel, keeping 
) guard, and holding it in perfect security. How full 
of heart-memories this wonderful England is! 


2 
tor 


AN ABSTRACTED MAN, 
The following incident is told of Lessing, the Ger- 


|}man author, who, in his old age, was very absent- 
minded: 





On his return home, one evening, after he had 
knocked at his door, the servant looked out of the 
window to see who was there. Not recognizing his 
master in the dark, and mistaking him for a stranger, 
he called out, “The professor is notat home.” “Oh, 
very well,” replied Lessing; “no matter, I'll call 
another time!” 

+8) 


ANY WOODS ABOUT HERE? 


“Are there any woods about here?’’ asked the 
seeker for summer board of the proprietor of “a 
country house delightfully situated, ten minutes’ 
walk from the depot; large barn; horses and car- 
riages can be had on reasonable terms; plenty of 
milk, eggs,” ete. ‘Waal, yes; there’s Jim Wood, 
he’s postmaster, an’ keeps the West Indy goods store ; 
Siah Wood’s the blacksmith, an’ Thomas Benton 
Wood, he farms it up tu the corners. Be you re- 
| lated to the Woods ?”—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


a. os 





A YOUNG LADY from an upper Iowa township re- 
| cently —< for the position of solferino in one of 
| the Burlington choirs, 





THE NEW 


SWISS CLOCK OFFER. 





This beautiful SWISS CLOCK makes a useful and 
pretty ornament for the home. Its length is 20 inches. 
\ Here isa chance for any one who has a Bracket Saw to 
easily own such a clock, a picture of which is shown 


ere THE OFFER 


consists of full-sized designs for making this attractive 
SWISS CLOCK; 1 dozen of the best Paris Saw Blades; 
also an exquisite design for a Card Stand, Cross, and a 
full set of new style Doll’s Furniture —such as chairs, 
rocking-chairs, table and sofa; also anew style Flower 
Vase, which is the most charming design of the kind we 
have everseen. This valuable offer will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 
The works for the Swiss Clock are made of fine brass, 
with an enamelled dial. We will send them with the above 
offer on receipt of $2 00, or alone for $1 75. 
Address 
PERRY MASON & CO. 
(In ordering, say “New Swiss Clock Offer.’”’) 


NEW STYLE 


CUFF PINS. 








These Pins are in great demand. They are a new pat- 
| tern and very beautiful. Areagood gold plate and a per- 
| fect imitation of Roman gold. 


We send the pair, post- 
paid, on receipt of 85 cents. 
ddress 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


THE FALL RIVER LINE. 


The steamers Bristol and Providence are unsurpassed 
for Inxuriousness, speed, comfortand safety. Their cost 
is stated to have been one million and a quarter each, 
They are 373 feet long, and register 3000 tons. The engines 
are nearly as large again as the famous “Corliss Engine,” 
exhibited at the “Centennial,” and a single trip consumes 
fifty tons of coal. ‘Phe state-rooms have electric bells 
connecting with the office, and improved appliances for 
saving life. One thousand passengers may occupy the 
spacious saloons without crowding them. A band dis- 
courses music from the gallery, The supper hall is bril- 
liant in decoration and service. The Bays of Mt. Hope 
and Narragansett feast the eyes with their fine beaches, 
green indentations and beautiful cities. After Newport, 
Fort Adams, Point Judith and Block Island, we 
hind the ocean swells and sail between the charming 
shores of Connecticut and Long Island, The approach to 
New York at the rising of the sun gives one a fine view of 
the extent of the metropolis of America. The East River 
bridge passed, its wires like cobwebs in mid air, the Hud- 
son is entered, and a sumptuous breakfast on the boat con- 
vinces the traveller that the perfection of steam navigation 
has been reached by the old Fall River Line. 


MELLIN’S FOOD ° 


For Infants and Invalids. 


The best Food for Babies, sick or well. The only suit- 
able substitute for mothers’ milk. 
Price per Kottle. Sample package sent by 
mail for 25 cents. For sale by all druggists, 

T. METCALF & CO., 39 Tremont Street, Boston. 























Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 


A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


—+4 84 
BURNETT’S 


COCOAINE. 


——__ 2 


For preserving and beautifying the 
| Hair, and rendering it dark and glossy. 
| The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
!@ large proportion of deodorized 


| Cocoa-nut Oil, 


{prepared expressly for this purpose. 
’ No othercompound possesses the pecu- 
| liar properties which so exactly suit the 
| various conditions of the human hair. | 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 
It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 
Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
|every other day, or as often as the case 
| may require, rubbing it thoroughly into 
|the roots of the hair. 

To remove Dandruff, Scurf, &c., wash 
the head with Burnert’s KALListon, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 
|\JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON. 
I Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
| 











| 1857, by Joserm Burnett & Co., in the Clerk's Office 


the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 














Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
_ UGF"Ask for it and see that you get it. 


TORTOISE SHELL 


Goods sent by mail 


Combs and Jewelry. Every 
variety. Original Designs. 
Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 and $5. Ear-drops, $1 to $5. 
Pins and Combs same prices. Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue. MILO HILDRETH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 








LADIES “anes. S59 dayiuthelrowncityurtown, 
Address ELLIS MANUF’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 





Saving Labor, Clean- 


lish 
~ eee ee Chenpness, Vacasalcd, 


Sa Durabitcy & 


BROS., Proy’rs, Cauton, 
S TAMM ERERS and all interested, se..d for circulars, 
Am. Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
i OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs, 


Every stitch marked. 
July Sth, or sendstamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct, 


UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts 


For price list see Youtn’s Comr., 


an acre; 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. Immense emigra 


tion. 
Address MATTHEWS & WIIITAKER, St. Louis. 


Agents,*52°32 Fey orks, Lowell Ma. 
OUR NEWEST STYLES. 


Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
y e, 25 ets 








50 Tinted Bristol, 15 «*~ 





50 Scroll (no name), “3 25 Embossed, } 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 
PER) . MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


INTInG) L277! 


PRESSES _ Hand-Inkers, %8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self-Inkers, #6 to #850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’«, West Meriden, Conn. 


HAPMAN’S CHOLERA SYRUP. 


Cures Dysentery, Diarrhoea and Summer Complaints 
of Children. Price 50 cts. GEORGE MOORE, Proprie- 








i Youth’s Companion Office, Boston. 


tor, Great Falls, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





SEPT. 6, 1877, 











For the Companion. 
WINDS. 


O invisible lives that aimlessly 
With mutable voices fare, 
Mysteriously and tamelessly 
rhrough the altitudes of air, 
When I welcome lofty dreams of you, 
Amid hours of calms or storms, 
I discern evanescent gleams of you 
As divine phantasmal forms! 


Where dim skies vaguely illuminate 
Some remote unearthly reach, 

You despond, rejoice or ruminate, 
You are low or loud of speech; 

With murmurs that rise altisonant, 
Or with dreary moans you meet, 

With imperious uproars dissonant, 
Or melodies wildly sweet. 


Here, grouped in superb frigidity, 
The blasts of the North repose, 
Proud spirits of stern intrepidity, 
Whose wings with clangors uneclose, 
In their saturnine eyes crepuscular 
Cold hatreds bitterly glow; 
In the girth of their dark arms muscular 
4e shipwreck, ruin and woe, 


Ilere crouch like implacable savages 
‘Those gales of the East that bear, 

With reckless calamitous ravages, 
The weight of the world’s despair. 

Grim sisters, gloomily cowering, 
‘They sing, in their cruel scorn, 

Of ocean-waves vastly towering, 
And trees by the roots uptorn! 





llere, clethed in raiment ethereal, 
The West winds roam and recline, 

Diaphanous girls, with aerial 
Embraces that intertwine; 

Their shapes have the delicate slenderness 
Of wheat, with its changeful lights, 

And their eyes hold the mellow tenderness 
Of moons amid harvest nights, 





But near them, in easy reach of them, 
The winds of the warm South float, 

Voluptuous beauties, with each of them 

Wine-red rose at her throat! 

The folds of their tresses are pillowing 
airge blooms of delicious balms, 

And they sing of the long seas billowing 
On shores that are plumed with palms, 


Thus, haughty in dread immobility, 
Or lurid in arrogant might, 
Exuiltant in soft volatility, 
Or linguid in drowsy delight, 
Sublimely, serenely or dismally, 
Weird throngs, you glimmer and go, 
Where spaciously loom and abyssmally 
‘The realms that my visions know! ~ 
EDGAR Fawcett. 






—_—_—_—_~9>———— 
For the Companion, 
THE MAN WHO OWNED HIS GUILT. 


The experience of the sinning and repentant 
Vsalmist is not the only testimony to the value 
of confession, It is always a relief to a guilty 
mind, and the first condition in preventing or 
disarming punishment, 

fhe old arsenal at Toulon, France, is the fa- 
mous prison of the “‘galley-slaves.’’ At one 
time a German Prince, who was travelling in the 
country, made a visit to this place, inspected all 
its appointments and saw the prisoners at their 
work, 

In these he was much interested, inquiring 
and conversing freely about them, and even ad- 
dressing them direetly—a rare favor to the con- 


demned, allowed only in consideration of the | 


Prince's rank, 


The commandant even went further than this, 


tinguished visitor. 

He told him that as a personal compliment to 
himself, he should be allowed by the govern- 
ment, to present a pardon to any one of the con- 
victs he might select. 

The Prince was too wise to abuse such a re- 
sponsible opportunity. He began questioning 
the criminals kindly, one after another, as to the 
nature of their offence and the circumstances of 
their sentence. 


galleys. Captain,’ he continued, turning to the 
commandant, ‘‘this is the man I wish to par- 


” 





don. 
| Even the divine grace that redeems and saves 
‘is useless when there is no acknowledged want 
—as food is useless when there is no hunger. 
The pardon of God answers no other prayer than 
“Be merciful to me a sinner.” 


—+or— 
ANECDOTE OF NICHOLAS. 

In Russia, nobody has the right to approach 
the Czar on the streets, much less to speak to 
him. ‘If one should do so, he would be arrested. 
The Emperor Nicholas was in the habit of walk- 
ing out, and often broke the law in spirit by 
speaking to persons whom he chanced to meet. 


One day, while the Emperor was promenading 
before the large hotel of Morskos Street, he met 
an elegantly-dressed young gentleman, leisurely 
smoking his cigar with the same unconcern as if 
he was in a Parisian cafe. 

The Emperor approached and saluted him in 
military style. 

“It appears that you are a stranger, sir,” 
said he. 

“How did you find that out?” said the 
stranger. 

“Because you are smoking in the street, which 
is forbidden by the police regulations.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ politely replied the stranger. 
“T always make it a rule to respect the laws of 
the countries which I visit.” And he made a 
movement to throw away his cigar. 

“No, you need not do it now, As long as you 
are walking with me, nobody will make any re- 
marks to you.” 





Empire?” said the stranger, 
“T have some influence,’”’ said the Emperor. 


“T understand that with influence one can ac- 
complish almost anything here.” 

“You exaggerate, sir,’’ replied the Emperor, 
‘Certainly a powerful protection is a good thing; 
but we Russians like to know with whom we 
have to deal, and this is attained only through 
some good protector, of course.” 

“Well, sir, if that is the case,’ said the 
stranger, “I will avail myself of your kind offer. 
I came to Russia on business, and a little protec- 
tion would be most acceptable indeed.’” And 
he proceeded to explain his business, puffing his 


They were walking in an elegant street, full 
of picture shops, and nearly all had pictures of 
the Emperor in their windows. The stranger 
did find some resemblance between them and 
his agreeable companion, but the idea that he 
might be the Emperor himself never crossed his 
mind, 

Finally, seeing the respect shown by all the 
passers-by, and that all made room for them to 
pass, and happening to see at that momenta 
full-length portrait of the Emperor, the doubt 
was no longer possible. 

“Pardon me, sire,’ said he, scarcely able to 
control his emotion, ‘Have | not the honor to 
speak to the Emperor Nicholas?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the Emperor, smiling, “but 
| do not be uneasy. . . . Lonly advise you to be 
| more discreet with your cigar next time, as the 
| Emperor may not be always at your side to pro- 
| teet you.” 

And as soon as he arrived at the palace, he 
| sent for the Chief of the Police, and gave orders 
to facilitate the business of the stranger. The 
latter left St. Petersburg a few 
| lighted with the kindness of his exalted protector, 


















——- - ~@&e ——-— 

A DELUDED IMAGINATION. 
| Rev. P. R. Russell, formerly a pastor at Man- 
chester, Mass., describes in the 
which was cured by the good sense of a doctor. 
Mr. Russell says: 

There was a worthy man and wife in the 
church by the name of Day. They had an in- 
teresting and bright little boy, ten or twelve 
years of age. He came into the house one day 


| from school and play, erying from a pain in his | 


|hip and leg, The family physician having been 
| called in, spoke of the case as a serious one, and 
| directed that the patient be kept in bed, and 
| quiet as possible. 


Day after day, and week after week, he called, 


“No, sir.” 

“Well, you can try,”’ and, with a little steady- 
| ing, he soon took one step, and then another, 

and so on, and ina few minutes he was able to 
walk back and forth on the table freely. 

The doctor then said to the wondering father, 
| “Take this boy home; there is nothing the mat- 
| ter with him but the contraction and stiffening 
| of the muscles, growing out of confinement and 

the want of action.” 

The boy took his father’s hand and walked 

through the street with agility. When the cars 
| came in at night, I was near the depot, anxious 
| to know the result of the hospital examination, 
|and what was my surprise and joy to see the 
| lame boy—hopelessly afflicted, as the physician 

said, with hip-complaint—step on to the plat- 

form, and run up the street with the agility of a 
| young antelope. 

- 4 
THEN. 

The apples were ripe in the orchard, 

The work of the reaper was done, 
And the golden woodlands reddened, 

In the blood of the dying sun. 
At the cottage door the grandsire 

Sat, pale, in his easy chair, 
While a gentle wind of twilight 

Played with his silver hair. 





NOW. 
The violets star the meadows, 
The rose-buds fringe the door; 
And over the grassy orchard 
The pink-white blossoms pour. 


But the grandsire’s chair is empty, 
The cottage is dark and still; 





“Are you, then, a great personage of the 


“Very happy to hear it,’’ said the stranger, | 


cigar all the time, and talking with the Emperor. | 


days later, de-| 


Joston Watch- | 
moved probably by the humane zeal of the dis- man a remarkable case of deluded imagination, ward 


There’s a nameless grave on the battle-fleld, 
And a new one under the hill. 
Wa. WINTER. 
~~? - 

| AN OBSERVING DOG. 
| Dr. John Sunberg, of Baltimore, communi- 
| cates the following astonishing story of canine 
| 


sagacity to the Popular Science Monthly: 


| A very remarkable case came under my own 
| observation about two years ago. I was then 
| practicing medicine in Galveston, Texas, One 
| day, I was called to see a patient, Mrs, Wech- 
sler, the wife of a German butcher, As I en- 
| tered the hall of the house where she lived, I 
| was met by a large black dog, who under no 
consideration would let me pass, until Mr. 
Wechsler himself came to pacify and assure him 
all was right. The dog then followed us into 
| the sick room, and, while I was examining the 
patient, the dog was watching all my move- 
{ments most attentively, When I departed, I 
| noticed I was followed by the dog, who did not 
| leave until he had seen me enter my office. A 
| few days after this, the dog entered my office, 
apparently very uneasy about something. The 
thought struck me at once that perhaps I might 
be wanted; so I put on my hat and followed the 
dog, who immediately started for home, where 
{ found Mrs. Wechsler sick in bed, with no one 
in the house to attend her. 
She was surprised at my timely call, and when 
I told her that I had been called by the dog, she 
related to me what was even more astonishing. 
She had suddenly been seized with a violent at- 
tack of vomiting fifteen or twenty minutes pre- 
viously, when the dog had picked up an empty 
| tin pan and placed it beside her bed before run- 
; ning forthe doctor. This dog, who was only 
eight months old, had never received any kind 
‘of training. It is, therefore, evjdent that some- 
thing like the following train of thought must 
have passed through his mind: Seeing me ex- 
amine the patient and prescribe for her, he must 
have conceived the idea that I was the proper 
person to be there when she was sick. Having 
made up his mind on this point, the next thing 
to be done was to find out where I lived; and 
this he did by accompanying me to my office. 
| Seeing her vomit, he brought her a tin pan, 
; Which he had probably seen her use for that 
| purpose, and then set out for my office, 
The dog called for me a number of times after- 
, but never without my services were need- 
ed. He was never told to fetch me, but deter- 
| mined himself when it was necessary to do so. 








+> 
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LOST HOUBS. 


| An English journal thus discourses about lost 
hours: 





| One person rises in the morning at half-past 


nine, another at six. If each live to be 50 years 
old, the one will have enjoyed 63,875 hours, or 
2,661 days more than the other, Let us suppose 
| that there are throughout Great Britain, 1,500,- 


In this way, he went through ship-yard, and | applied his various remedies, and took special | 000 persons who rise at a quarter past nine, or 


the armory shops, patiently inquiring and still 
unable to decide on a proper subject. The men 
all justified themselves and denounced their 
punishment as unjust, 

One claimed to be the victim of a plot, another 
the seape-goat of bad associates, another the 
slave of oppression, another the fool of treach- 
ery, another the target of malice and false accu- 
sation—innocent every one, and marvellously 
ill-treated. ; 

The story grew monotonous after awhile, and 
the good Prince was puzzled. But 
found a fellow, who 
Questioned as 
the others had been, he immediately admitted 
that he was “a wicked wretch,” 
far more than he suffered. 





grave, serious-looking 


proved a remarkable exception. 


and deserved 
“Lhave no reason to complain,” said he. “In 
fact, I count it a yreat mercy that I am here.” 
“Ah,” said the Prince, striking the man a 
playful blow, ‘‘you terrible rogue, you shall not 
stay here another day. By your own confesslon 
you are bad enough to corrupt every man in the 


at last he } 


rhe leg was drawn up, and daily grew more and 
more rigid, 
| ‘The doctor having exhausted all his skill, ree- 
| ommended, as the last resort, that the little 
| 
' 


| 
| pains to keep the little sufferer quiet and still. 


sufferer be taken to the hospital in Boston, 
where he might be operated upon by the best 
trained surgeons in the country. He was con- 
veyed to the hospital. The doctors placed him, 
| poised on one foot, on a table, and examined 
| the contracted and somewhat withered limb, 

The doctor conducting the examination at last 
said: 
| “Can’t you straighten this leg, boy?” 
1 ‘No, sir.” 
“Well, you can try. Now I will bear down, 
{and at the same time you will do all you can to 
| put the foot down to the table.” 
! The doctor gently pulled downward by the 
|ankle with one hand, and rubbed the muscles 
| with the other, and the foot was brought to the 
table. 

“Can’t you stand upon this foot now, boy?” 
**No, sir.”’ 

“Well, you can try.” 

The feet were spread, and the boy was soon 
able to stand on both legs and squarely. 

“Now, boy,” said the doctor again, ‘ean’t you 
step along a little?” 











later; of these, perhaps 95,000 would, if they 
rose at six, be usefully employed. At this rate, 
56,346,875,000 hours, or ,6452,291 years of indi- 
vidual improvement are lost to society every 
half-century. This is supposing that these 950,- 
000 get up at a quarter past nine, whereas thou- 
sands do not leave their beds till eleven or 
twelve. All this time is uninterrupted day, and 
composed of hours in which the intellect is far 
clearer and more fit for study than the rest of 
theday. It must be remembered, too, that noth- 
ing conduces more to health, and consequently 
to longevity, than early rising. Suppose, out of 
the above number of persons, 500,000 should live 
for four years longer than they otherwise would 
have done, viz., fifty-four years instead of fifty, 
according to the ratio above, here are 2,000,000 
more years of actual existence utterly wasted. 


+> 
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CRITICISM! 

The Boston Transcript publishes the follow- 
ing description of a scene in a suburban horse- 
car, which it vouches for as a fact: 

First young lady (aged fifteen, with eye- 
glasses and an armful of books, to second young 


lady, similarly equipped)—What are you read- 
ing now? 














Second young lady — Irving's “Bracebridge 
Hall.’ It is very good, although the style jg 
defective, and there is a lack of incident, 

First young ludy—Ye-s? 1 haven't read jt 
yet. At our school we’re reading Scott. 1 think 
he is greatly overrated. His plots are not artis. 
tic, and then the interest isn’t always Suiliciently 
kept up. . 

Second young lady—Ye-s? 





2 
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SCHNEIDER’S TOMATOES, 
How a German came to grief by not distin. 
guishing between red peppers and tomatoes js 
thus told: 


Schneider is very fond of tomatoes. Se 
der has a friend in the country who raises 
den sass and sich.’’ Schneider had an invita. 
tion to visit his friend last week, and regale him- 
self on his favorite vegetable. 

His friend Pfeiffer being busy negotiating 
with a city produce dealer, on his arrival, Schuei- 








hej- 









der thought he would take a stroll in tl r- 
den, and see some of his favorites in their pris 
tine beauty. We will let him tell the rest of his 
story in his own language: 

“Vell, I valks shust a liddle vhile roundt, 
when I sees some off does dermarters vat vas so 
red und nice as I nefer dit see any more, und | 
dinks I vill put minself outside about a gougle- 
a-tozen, shust to geef me a liddle abbedite vor 
dinner. 

*So I bulls off von ov der reddest und pest look- 
in’ of dose dermarters, und takes a booty good 
bite out ov dot, and vas chewing it oup pooty 
quick, ven I dort I had a peese ov red-hot goals 
in mine mout, or vas chewing oup dwo or dree 
bapers of needles; und I velt so pad, already, 
dot mine eyes vas vool of tears, und | mate yor 
an ‘olt oken bucket’ vot I seen hanging in der 
vell, as I vas goomin’ along, 

“Shust den mine vriend Pfeiffer game oup 
und ask me vot mate me veel so padt, und if any 
of mine vamily vas dead. I dold him dot I vas 
der only von ov der vamily dot vas pooty sick, 
uud den I ask him vot kind of dermarters dose 
vas vot I hat shust peen picking; und, mine cra- 
cious, how dot landsman laughft, und said dot 
does vas red peppers dot he vas rasing vor bep- 
per-sauce. 

‘‘T radder you give me feefty tollars as to eat 
some more oy dose bepper-sauce dermarters,”— 
Charles F. Adams. 


——+~or———_—_ 


ALTITUDE FASCINATION. 
Some people are singularly affected by stand- 
ing on a high elevation. They sweat, tremble 
with fear, and many are tempted to jump into 
the air, A writer thus describes the fascina- 
tion: 





Last summer I talked with the guardian of the 
steeple of the Cathedral at Strasburg on this 
subject, and he informed me that few visitors 
were free from the feeling of fright on reaching 
the first terrace, whicli is of great altitude, and 
that it was so pronounced as to generally pre- 
vent them from going any higher. Sometimes 
the women fainted. 

I confess I was not free from a vague dread in 
looking out over the immense reach of land- 
scape which this view takes in, although thee 
was absolutely no danger, the terrace being s- 
curely guarded by strong iron rails. 

This man of the upper air—the guardian or 
guide—informed me that the summer before an 
Englishman had fainted, but determined to 
overcome his fright and continued to ascend 
every day for a week, until he could look out in 
the direction of the Black Forest, from the Jan- 
tern, with equanimity. During the summer a 
man had jumped into the air through altitude 
fascination. He was probably dead before reach- 
ing the ground, on account of the immense height 
from which he hurled himself. 


— Or 


THE SWAN’S LAST SONG. 
Tune voice of the swan is harsh, and few who 
have heard it would credit the truthfulness of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s description ot his dying song: 
“What is that, mother? 
The swan, my love,— 
He is floating down from his native grove; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 
He is floating down by himself to die; _ 
Death darkens his eye and unplumes his wings, 
Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings. 
The legend about the dying notes of the swan 
; : ives thie 
being changed into a sweet song, receives t 
following support from an extract quoted by the 
National Repository: 


A sporting friend recently returned from 4 
foray upon the Potomac River, below Mt. Ve 
non, was the guest of a venerable and highly in- 
telligent lady, who has always lived on the Te- 
tomac. Speaking of the swan, she gave it as 
her decided opinion that this bird was in the 
habit of singing or making a plaintive nore 
when dying. The reason she gave for entertain- 
ing this belief was, that on very many occasions 
in the last fifty years, she had been awakened 
at night by 2 sweet and exceedingly sad noise, 
something like the tones of a flageolet coming 
over the water, and that on every subsequent 
morning a dead swan was found to be floating 
on the water, or to have been washed ashore. 
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BLACKBERRY Prrs.—“Have you any black 
berry pies?’ asked a hungry traveller of the 


mistress of a tumble-down shanty by the road- 
side in one of the upper counties of South Car 
olina, 

“Thank you; if we be poor and aint got ne 
bread, nor buttermilk, nor nothin’, we aint come 
down to blatkberry pies yet.” 
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For the Companion. 
SUMMER’S GOING. 


Summer’s going! Summer’s going! 
Don’t you hear how nature grieves? 
Listen! hark! among the branches, 
Hear the gently murmuring leaves 
Softly rustling, sadly whispering, 
“Summer's going, going soon!” 
Ah, how little time it seemeth, 
Since her roses came with June, 


Summer’s going! Summer’s going! 
Out upon the roadside, see, 

‘Golden Rod is nodding gaily, 
Autumn’s harbinger is she; 

Cardinal flowers their blossoms showing, 
Decked in scarlet’s richest dye; 

’Mong the grasses dainty Screw flowers 
Lift their heads to say good-by. 


Hidden *mong the maple branches, 
Locusts hum their drowsy song; 
And the autumn cricket’s chirping 
Merrily the whole night long. 
Katydids, in teasing chorus, 
Taunt their friends from tree to tree; 
Katy did, and Katy didn’t, 
Ne’er deciding which did she- 


So the Summer’s going, going! 
Tenderly we'll say good-by 

To her wealth of bud and blossom, 
Song and sunshine, joys gone by. 

And turning toward the glowing Autumn, 
With our faces full of cheer, 

We will trust fresh conring pleasures, 
We shall find through all the year. 

KATE, 


or 





For the Companion. 


HOW NANNY ROBBED A NEST. 


Thechildren were all at playg@n the barn—a 
favorite place. The sweet, newly-dried clover 
was piled to the roof, and sloped from there 
down to a lower mow, which in turn sloped to 
the floor. 

The chief sport was to climb around at the 
side, in a winding fashion, until the top was 
reached, jump from that full into the air to the 
lower mow, and from the lower mow to slide 
down to the floor. 

It was hard work, and so full of wild fun that 
the children were breathless with scrambling 
and laughter, 





Nanny was always ahead,—the strongest to 
climb up the slippery stair, and the most daring 
Little Jane 
Was passed and repassed, however hard she tried 
to keep up with her tireless sister; for her side 
- | have been hard to count the poultices she needed. 


inher leaps from the highest loft. 


ached, and her arms and legs were continually 
giving out. 


Trudge—who was almost round, she was so 
fat—did little but roll, and it seemed to make no 
difference to her whether she came down upon 


her head or upon her feet. 


Kitten—the four-year-old—was content to look 
on from her perch in the hay rack, which had 
been left standing on the barn floor. This she 
Played was her parlor, and she brushed it clean 
With a wisp of hay, and chattered to her imagi- 
nary children, as a wren chatters over her house- 


keeping, 


; At last all gave out from fatigue, and sat pant- 
ing where they had last alighted, their faces pur- 
ple, and Jane clinging to her side, which ached 


dreadfully, 


“ ‘in 
: Does your side ache, Jane? asked Nanny, 
With mock concern, she having the half contempt 


“Yes,’’ gasped Jane. 
“Then let it ache,’’? replied Nanny, rather 
heartlessly, stretching herself at full length on 
the sweet hay. Don’t think that Nanny was ill- 
natured or really hard-hearted, she was only gay 
and careless. 

Presently she got up, and began again to 
climb to the very top of the hay. It was heavy 
work, and her progress was slow. 

When almost to the summit, she noticed a 
large gray bunch, up in the corner under the 
roof, It was cone-shaped and smooth, and she 
knew it was a wasp nest. This was something 
new, and she was seized with a desire to get 
at it. 

She wanted to take it down to put into her 
play-house, but dared not touch it with her 
hands, ‘Jane! Trudge!’’ she called, “I’ve found 
a nest!” 

This at once put spirit into the tired Trudge, 
who straightway sprang up and began to climb 
after Nanny. 

“Oh, Trudge, fetch me a long stick!’ called 
Nanny from her perch; ‘‘Ican get the nest to 
take home.” 

Jane grew curious, and crawled around where 
she could see, and then she beheld her horror of 
horrors—a wasp-nest! ‘Oh, don’t!’ she began 
to plead; ‘“‘Nanny, they’ll bite you!” 

“No they won’t—they’ ve all got the side-ache,”’ 
Nanny called back, laughing, in answer to her 
fears. 


oy 


in Nanny’s hands. 


She poked the gray bunch—carefully at firs 


punch, that did all the mischief Jane had feared 
Out rushed a swarm of wasps, assailing Nanny 


lower mow, and rolling from there to the floor. 


Jane, and to her terror stung her hand. 


concert, 


Both ran to the house, and poor Nanny’ 


arms and neck were “‘bitten’’ indeed. 
worst of all, one crawled under the band of her 
dress down upon her shoulders, and it would 


“Oh,” she sobbed, ‘I didn’t hurt one. I only 
poked it!’ And she was told it was safer not to 
try to rob a wasp-nest. 

This spoiled the barn play for some time, and 
Jane secretly thought in her heart that it was all 
a punishment on Nanny for making fun of her 
side-ache, Mrs, Ciara Doty BATEs. 


——____ +o ——__—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE WALL-PROTECTOR. 


“I want to make something, good enough for 
a present,” said little Madge, following Mabel 
into Aunt Lois’ room one morning. 

‘Just as soon as a little girl can hem neatly, 
she can make pretty and useful things,” said 
Aunt Lois. 

‘*Madge can hem a ruffle most as nice as me,” 





for her weaker sister that the strong are apt to 
lose who cannot endure equally with 


have for ¢} 
themselves, 


said Mabel. 
‘Most better.’’ said Madge, running ont to get 
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Meanwhile, Trudge had got a stick, and it was 





hardly touching it—but at last with a furious 


who made a wild leap into the air, striking the 


Nanny began howling, and Trudge joined the 





But 


“Very good,” said Aunt Lois. ‘How would } 
you like to make a wall-protector for mamm:?” 

Madge clapped her hands. ‘Besides keeping 
the water-sprinkles from the paper it will hide 
the spatters I scattered on her pretty paper when 
I washed the ink-bottle at her stand.” 

“You will want half a yard of striped swiss 
muslin a yard or more in width, one yard of 


yards of narrow ribbon of the same color one- 
half inch wide. A narrow thick and thin stripe | 
is prettiest.” 

Mabel and Madge soon came in again with 
their material. Aunt Lois turned a hem at each 
edge an inch and a half wide. You will find it | 
all very easy work, but its beauty will depend 
on the neatness with which the little stitches are 
taken. When it is hemmed at each edge, you 
will ran a narrow tuck across, half an inch from 





























the inner edge of the hem, and with a tape- 
needle, draw in the narrow ribbon at each | 
edge, and gather the swiss up on it to the} 
width of the space back of the stand, half al 
yard and a little more. Then fasten the ends 
of the ribbon on the under side, make four neat, | 
little bows of the wider ribbon for the four cor- 
ners, and your wall-protector is ready to be 
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fastened with a small tack at each corner to the | 
wall. IPB 





aor — 
For the Companion, 
MORNING GLORY. 


Wake, baby, wake! 
Morning glories, pink and blue, 
Through the window nod at you; 
Ring a dozen airy bells 
t When the wind the curtain swells; 
Hold their cups, all gemmed with dew, 
Sparkling in the sun for you. 
Humming-bird and honey-bee 
Buzz among them busily; 
All the dainty bells they shake, 
From the cups the dew-drops take ; 


’ 


The vengeful little creatures were not content Wake, my morning-glory, wake! 
with her, but flew at Trudge, and one found ® * * * 


Sleep, buby, sleep! 
Morning glories, shut up tight, 
Nod at you, and say, Good-night. 
Hushed each bell, and folded up 
Every dainty, dewy cup. 
Humming-bird and honey-bee 
Left them here for you and me; 
While they sleep, with folded wing, 
Katydids and crickets sing. 
Morning-glories do not keep 
Open eyes when shadows creep; 
Sleep, my merning-glory, sleep! 

Mrs. S. M. WALSH. 
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HALE WORD SQuARE, 
eeeee 
seer 
eee 
oe 


1, A Southern State. 2. Solitary. 3. Large pil- 


‘ : . lars supporting the front of a building. 4. A wild 
cherry-colored ribbon an inch wide, and two animal. 5. A harmful beverage. 6. A personal pro- 


noun, 


7. A vowel. N.T. M. 
3. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 


In what respect is this child like the Yourn's 
COMPANION? W..2. 6, 
4. 


A BIT OF NATURAL SCENERY. 

(Fill the blanks with the names of English authors.) 
What are when one would tell 
The beauty of his native dell? 

You would not could you see 

The spot, that it hath charms for me. 

Through these dim woods the hunter's —, 

Has woke the echoes oft at morn: 

And here the — has made his den, 

The — begun in that wild glen, 

The deer, their little ones beside, 

In that clear lake have sought to —, 

And climbed that farther shore, 

To seek their native woods once more, 
H.u. Dd. 

5. 


CHARADES, 
My first is a musical syllable; my second is 4 
musical syllable; my whole is the name of « well- 














| known artist. 


My first is a liquid measure; my second is a dry 

measure; my whole is a common appendage of 

dress. K. L. Ee 
6. 


VERBARIUM PUZZLE, 


From the letters forming the name of the central 
object, find the names of all the surrounding objects. 
W.H.G. 





Conundrums. 
What is that which is always warm when you fan 
it? Fire. 
When are lovers like columns? When engaged. 
What bird makes and emphasizes a request? 
odo. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


My 


(NUTS TO CRACK) 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 

The first blank to be filled by the diagonal, from | 
left to right. The rest in the order they come in the 
sentence from the top down. 

* 





On the first of —, (the last being just gone,) 
the air ——and balmy, and we full of the — of 
which we were to be —— under the guide of our 
— in geology, we set out fora grand tour. It is no 
— to his care to say we were ——jaded the first 
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1. 
Ss 
3. Day, Gray, Knight, Swift, Foote, Field, Moore, 
Howitt, Lingard, Young, Gay. 
4. Q-u-i-t-o. 
5. Vain, vane, vein. 
6. Ink, ton, eaves, razor, paints, butt, mitt, pod, 





urns. “It never rains but it pours,” 
7PLATE 
OLIVE 
ELEG 


i¥ 
ERGOT 
YOUNG 
8. Iris, crown imperial, bachelor’s-button, candy- 
tuft, houseleek, fox-glove, snap-dragon, hare-bell, 
wall-flower, forget-me-not, Jessi¢-mine, car-nation, 
Solomon’s-seal. 
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day’s march, and were glad to be —— on the second, 
by a car ride, and the special kindness of a splendid ! 





a specimen of her latest careful bit of hemming. 


aa, B. 


10. Since the slight accident has come to pass, 
Each one is like the other—a cut-lass. 
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MIMICRY IN PLANTS. 

There is a little plant called the Bee Orchis. It 
grows but a few inches high and bears a flower of a 
lilac color. But what is this insect, which remains 
80 coustantly upon it, sucking its honey? Let us 
drive it away, but carefully, lest it sting us. Why! 
it does not move! It will not be brushed away. It 
must be it is a part of the flower itself, so exact a re- 
semblance that we were quite deceived, 

Look into this larkspur. Draw apart its outer 
petals and peep into its golden centre. Here isa 
bee, dwelling contentedly inside the flower. No, 
you are mistaken, It is nota bee, though exactly 
like one. It isa part of the flower itself. 

ro next to South America and examine the plant 
called cycipedium, which grows there. On each 
flower you think you see a spider. It is probably 
intended that you should think so, but more espec- 
fally that the flies should, that they may not rob the 
plant of its juice, It is, however, the flower itself, 
which, as if by disguise, assumes this form. It may 
be forthe same reason that other flowers take the 
shape of long-haired caterpillars, unpalatable to 
birds. Their mimicry of the animal world is the 
means—may we not almost call it the instinct ?—of 
preservation. 

What now shall we say of the snake-nut, growing 
on a tree of the Terebiathine tribe in Demerara? 
Open the nut, but carefully. Inside there lies 
coiled up a little serpent. Take note of its head, 
its mouth, its eyes wide open. Yet, after all, it will 
not harm you. It is only a vegetable snake. 

Imagination doubtless helps us greatly to discover 
these resemblances. It requires a lively fancy (the 
writer thinks) to discern the five marks of our Sav- 
four’s sufferings in the beautiful passion flower. It 
may be, too, a tropical imagination alone which 
would find in the so-ealled “Flower of the Holy | 
Ghost,”’ at Panama, in the midst of its petals, the 
figure of a pure white dove, 

—— 
A PIGEON BEATS A TRAIN, 

A race between a railway train and a carrier pig- 
eon took place lately in England. The distance | 
traversed was from Dover to London—seventy-six 
miles, 





The bird was tossed through the railway carriage 
window by a French official as the train moved from 
the Admiralty-pier, the wind being west, and the 
atmosphere hazy, but with the sun shining, For up- 
wards of a minute the carrier pigeon circled reuud 
at an altitude of about half a mile and then sailed | 
away toward London, By this time the train, which 
earried the European mails, and was timed not to 
stop between Dover and Cannon Street, had got up 
to full speed, and was tearing away at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour toward London. 
starting seemed against the bird, and the railway of- 
ficiala, justly proud and confident in the strength of 
their iron horse, predicted that the little aerial mes- | 
senger would fail; but the race was not to the 
strong. The carrier pigeon, as soon as it ascertained 
its bearing, took the nearest route in a direction 
midway between Maidstone and Sittingbourne, the 
distance as the crow flies between Dover and Lon- 
don being seventy-six miles, and by rail seventy-six 
and one-half. As the Continental mail express 
came puffing into Cannon Street Station, the pigeon 
had been home twenty minutes, having beaten the 
train by a time allowance representing eighteen 
miles. 

———~@— 


ONE PRICE. 


“How much do yez ax for twinty three cint stamps 
I dunno?” inquired Barney Drumgoote at the post- 
offiee wicket. ‘Sixty cents,” replied the crupier. 
“Don’t yer make any reducshin at all for buyin’ 
thim that way?” “No.” “Say half a dollar now?” 
“I can’t make any reduction,” “I'll give ye ftifty- 
five cints.”” “If you don’t want to buy stamps at the 
regular price go away and make room for other peo- 
ple,” said the official, savagely. “Well, ye needn't 
get mad over it,” said Barney, as he handed over 
the money. “Sure it’s mighty shtiff an’ struck-up 





like them posht-office people are. Faix now, av 


}an encounter, 


The odds at | that he supposed she was fond of ethnology. 


they’d take the heft av the business away from 
them, so they wud.” 





= eeneeees 
AN INDOLENT SNAKE, 


A traveller in Jamaica, writing of the antipathy 
which animals, in common with men, show to 
| snakes, says that the domestic cat is terrified at the 
smallest-sized snake and will not face it. The wild 
| cat, however, more fierce and daring, does not shun 
There was found in the woods of 
Jamaica the skeleton of a snake entwined round 
that of acat. They had probably been fighting and 
| both perished in the conflict. 
Writing of the yellow snakes of the island, some 
of which are from ten to twelve feet long, he thus 
speaks of their peculiar indolence: 


This snake is at times exceedingly indolent and 
inoffensive; when gorged with its periodical quan- 
tum of food, and when coiled up and reposing it- 
self, it will permit a person tocome up and touch it, 
Without making an effort to move. Nay, some of 
the negroes have the boldness to stand upon them 
for a short time while in this supine state; they 
have a strange notion that this operation is a sover- 
eign remedy for the bone ache—a painful disease to 
which they are subject. 

The animal, under the pain of this extraordinary 
pressure, writhes itself round, and soon dislodges 
the intruder, but without any active exertion of re- 
sentment, and, on removal of the annoyance, it re- 
composes itself to rest. 

But when hungry and in search of prey, and dur- 
ing the season of pairing, it is more active and iras- 
cible, but particularly at the latter time, when it is 
not safe to disturb it. Thestrength of the animal is 
incredible; the united exertions of four or five able- 
bodied negroes cannot draw one of large size froma 
place where it has got any hold, 





oti 
CITIES OF THE EARTH. 


There are two hundred and fifteen cities with pop- 
ulations of over 100,000: twenty-nine of half a mil- 
lion or more, and nine containing a million or more 
inhabitants each. Of these last four are in China, 
New York—including Brooklyn, as we may right- 
fully do for purposes of comparison,—and the great- 
est cities of the world stand in this order: London, 
3,489,498; Paris, 1,851,792; New York, 1,535,622; Vi- 
enna, 1,091,999; Berlin, 1,044,000; Canton and three 
other Chinese cities, one million each, New York 
being third in the list of great cities, without count- 
ing our New Jersey overflow. But, although third 
in point of population, it is behind all English cities, 
many other European, and most of other American 
cities, in health and average longevity. 





a 
DISABLED, AND WHY. 


Here are two specimens of the kind of people who 
think a poor reason better than none: 


A Denver woman who bought a stamp at the post- 
office the other morning, asked the engineer of that 
department to stick it on for her. He inquired if 
she could not stick it on herself, and she seplied that 
she could not, because she was an entire stranger in 
Denver. In about fifteen minutes, an Irishman 
made the same request, giving as a reason that he 
was unable to read or write. 





shila 
A CURIOUS BAROMETER, 


Iam acquainted with a boy, about four years old, 
whose hair serves very well for a barometer, or 
storm-glass. During dry weather, this boy’s hair is 
straight and even, but a few hours prvvious to a 
rain, it becomes curly and kinky. This boy’s father 
tells me that when his son’s hair curls, he prepares 
fora rain,as he considers itasure sign. He says he 
has noticed this phenomenon for the last two years, 
and has never known it to fail to indicate rain.— 
Correspondent of Cincinnati Times. 
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What is it which has a mouth and never speaks, 
a bed and never sleeps? A river. 


WHILE a compositor on the Montreal Witness was 
setting up an advertisement of a lost canary, a few 
days ago, the bird flew in at the office window. This 
shows the value of advertising. 


“WELL, Mr. Sniffles, have you posted the ledger?”’ 
asked an employer of a new clerk. “Yes, sir,” said 
Sniffles; “I’ve posted the ledger, but it was too big 
to go in the letter-box, so I had to take it inside.” 


“GENTLEMEN, I introduce to you my friend, who 
isn’t as stupid as he appears to be.” Introduced 
Friend, with vivacity: “That's precisely the diifer- 
ence between my friend and myself.” 





JERROLD never lost an opportunity. Ata small 

arty given by Mr. Pepper, he exclaimed, “My dear 
Mr. Pepper, how glad you must be to see your 
friends mustered!” 


“Why did you name that old horse Napoleon?” 
asked a gentleman of a negro, whose horse was al- 
most reduced toaskelcton. “Why, marse, you see 
it’s caze the bony part is so strong in him,”’ was the 
ready reply. 





THEY were at a dinner-party, and he remarked 
She 
said she was, but she was not very well, and the doc- 
tor had told her not to eat anything for dessert ex- 
cept oranges.—Norwich Bulletin. 


AN old citizen in a country village, on having a 
subscription list handed him toward purchasing a 
new hearse for the place, thus excused himself: “1 
paid five dollars for a new hearse forty years ago, 
and me and my folks hain’t had the benefit of it yet.”’ 


A Scorcn witness, somewhat given to prevarica- 
tion, was severely handled by a cross-examining 
counsel, “How far is it between the two farms?” 
said the counsel. “By the road it’s twa mile.” 
“Yes; but on your oath, how far is it as the crow 
fiies?” “I dinna ken; I never was a crow.” 

Two Irishmen were recently looking at people 
stretching a rope from one house-top to another for 
the purpose of suspending a banner. ‘Sure, an’ 
what will they be afther a-doin’ at the top of thim 
houses there?” Pat asked, “Faith, an’ it’s a sub- 
marine telegraph they’re afther putting up, I sup- 
pose,”’ answered Mick. 


“WHAT’s your figure?” said a bridegroom (put- 
ting his hand in his pocket) to the clergyman that 
had just married him. He meekly replied: “The 
law allows me two dollars.” “Does it!” exclaimed 
the young husband. “Well, that’s liberal. “But 
here’s fifty cents more; so now you've two dollars 
and a half,” and away he went, before the poor par- 





some av the people as have money wud sthart an op- 
position peek 


t-oflice an’ be more accommodatin’, 


son could explain. 





“WE FIND MocunT UNION COLLEGE,” says Chief Justice 
Chase, “healthful, national, making integral Education 
attainable by all;”’ has superior courses, professors, muse- 
ums, apparatus, bourd facilities, $500,000 property bene- 
fitting its 13,097 students, who earn expenses teaching 
Winters without losing time. For new Catalogue, address 
Pres. Hartshorn, LL. D., Alliance, O. 


TO GET what you want, you must know what you 
want to get. To know this, is often difficult in matters of 
dress. Time, trouble and money are saved to ladies by 
competent and critical advice, such as is given in “An- 
drews’ Bazar,’”’ the fashion journal par excellence. W.R. 
Andrews, Cincinnati, publisher. 


CHECK IN THEIR INCIPIENCY Gravel, Gout and Rheu- 
matism, which are dangerous as wellas painful, with MILK 
OF MAGNESIA. 


FURNITURE.—You can have a full illustrated price list 
from PAIne’s MANUFACTORY, Boston, Mass., by sending 
to them a postage stamp. Com. 








SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 

For both sexes. College pecpecenesye Institute,classical 
and scientificcourses. Building briek. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorough. 
Begins Sept. 5. Send for catalogue. H. K. Trask, Prin. 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Stamford, Ct. Home School. Situation unsurpassed. 
Thorough instruction. Caretul training. 40th year. 





OUGHKEEPSIE (on Hudson, N. Y.) Military 
Inst. for Boys, reopens Sept. 12th. For Circulars 
address, H. 8. JEweETT, A. M., Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ‘pXouns,gasie*s 
oston, Mass. 
The 24th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1877. 
For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Gro. Gan- 
NETT, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINAR AUBURNDALE, 


(near Boston,) Mass. An attractive home; good board; 
special care of health, manners and morals of growing 
girls. Number limited, Full last year. 


r. 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principat. 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying Dill. 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking, only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


PATENTS. 


F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


BIG PAY ‘8 our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 


Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 


DECALCOMANIE 


300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, so cts. 
25 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 35 cts. 

WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


CARD PRINTERS increase their business 100 
/ per cent, after receiving our 12 page Price List free. 
Samples We. T.M. OSBORN, Woonsocket, R. I. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL; 


Giving full instructions in Skianing, 
Mouuting and Preserving is, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 








FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 













































&c. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
Sn0f $1. Address 
8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, 
WELL WORTH 25 DOLLARS | 

On receipt of Ten Dollars I will send a jine Violin, ele- 
gant Bow, and full lined Box, with clasps, handle and 
lock. _ Can be sent C. O. D. by Express, with privilege of 

examining and returning, if not perfectly satisfactory. 

F. H. Tuayer, Collinsville, Ct. 

BUSINES Send us 10¢ and stamp, and we will 
start you in a_paying business, A rare 

chance. F, B. WasnBrrn & Co., Middleboro’, Mass. 
'].O introduce Wasnscrn’s MoNTHLY JOURNAL, we 
will send it to any address, and one Oil Chromo, 7x11. 
worth 25e, for only five 3c stamps, Journal contains 3 pp, 
choice reading matter, 1 p. fashions and 6 new pieces 
choice music, Agts. wanted, Agts. canvassing outfit for 
four 3c stamps, Washburn’s Journal, Middleboro’, Mass. 
FOOT LATHES Fret Saws! Send 6c. for90 : 

pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms, 
THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 
By Jules Verne. 

This delightful story, by the ever popular Verne, details 
the adventures of three Union prisoners of war, who es- 
— from Richmond in a captured balloon. Driven by 
a furious hurricane, they cross the entire continent and 
fall upon a little uninhabited island in the vast Pacific 
Ocean. Here they live many years, until the destruction 


of the island by an earthquake, and the story of their lives | 


is of absorbing interest. Complete in three volumes, price 
10 cents each; by mail, 12 cents each. Address 


DonNELLEY, Loyp & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


INGING WHE 


‘ul, useful and amusing nov. 


- Size and appearance o 
h, and will last a lif 
address for 15 cts Or? 
ANTED. n mM: 
Sam’! Cutler & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 











The best Polishing Pow-\g postpaid for25c. Agents 
der for Jewelry, Silver i wanted. T. E. REED 
Plated Ware, &c. Sen & Co., New Britain, Ct. 
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J UT ! Millions in it!! Everybody wants 
VST RY ), Pocket RULE And FOLDING 
Yarp Stick. Made of polished wood, with brass 
tips and metal joints ; will measure from one-six- 
teenth of aninch to one yard. When open is 36 inches 
can be carried in the vest pocket. Usc- 
ful, ornamental, cheap, and a novelty that sells at sight. 
Agents wanted. Sample mailed post paid for 15 cents, 
2 for 25 cents ; $1 pe ozen, Postage unpe taken. 
Address, EUREKA TRICK AND NOVEL COMPANY, 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Strect. New York. 





HEALTH — the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss—is foundin Ayer’s Medicines, after a fruit- 
less search among 0 remedies. A word to the wise 
is sufficient. 











CASKELL’S 


COMPENDIUM. 
(NEW EDITION.) 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK ON PENMAN. 
SHIP PUBLISHED. BY ITS USE A SPLENDIp 


HANDWRITING CAN BE ACQUIRED AT TIF 
HOME FIRESIDE WITHOUT THE AID OF 4 
TEACHER. 





(The above cut shows the way the Comrenpirys are 
sent outin packages by mail to agents and others.) 

The young people of America have long felt the need of 
a complete SELF-INSTRUCTOR, in the art of penman- 
ship, by means of which A BEAUTIFUL HANDWRIT- 
ING could be acquired by home practice alone, and at 


sinall cost. This COMPENDIUM supplies this want. 

Its sale has already reached 45,000 copies, greater, by 
far, than that of any other publication of the kind in the 
world. 


THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 


Is“composed of four parts, namely, Copy-Siips, Orna- 
MENTAL SHEET, BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS and Case. 


I. The Copy -Slips. 


These are given on the handsomest and most durable 
paper known to penmen; they are each nearly as large as 
the face of the largest commercial envelope, and are per- 
fect gems of artistic skill. No written description can con- 
vey an idea of their surpassing beauty. 

They comprise the following: Movement Exercises for 
Reginners; the Principles; Figures; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Writing and Runping Hand; Gentlemen’s Business and 
Corresponding Styles, including Invoices, Notes, Due- 
Bills, Letter-Headings, Model Signatures and Superscrip- 
tions; Off-Hand Flourishing of Birds, Swans, Quills, and 
other graceful designs, and small Pen-lettering; German 
Text and Old English Alphabets,—the former nicely 
flourished and ornamented, the latter bold and plain. 

Altogether, these copy-slips are such as to commend them 
te all capable of judging of ercellence in penmanship as 
the choicest and best ever offered to the public. 


II. The Ornamental Sheet. 


This isa large and very beautiful piece of pen-work, 
suitable for framing. It is folded into each package with 
the slips and other matter. In the centre is an elaborate 
specimen of off-hand flourishing,—a bird in a nest among 
the branches of a tree. It is surrounded by specimens of 
all kinds of writing, both large and small hands. ‘Thisel- 
egant Ornamental Sheet is alone worth $1, the price of 
the entire Compendium. 


III. The Book of Instructions. 


This is a very handsome book, printed in good clear new 
type, on nice white paper, and stitched into beautifully 
tinted covers. 

Its ContTENTS: —It contains a Portrait of the Author; 
Author’s Preface; Introduction; The Essentials of Good 
Writing.—Legibility, Rapidity and Beauty; Legibility il- 
lustrated by anecdotes; Rapidity,—its importance and 
how to secure it; Position and Movement illustrated by 
engravings; The Principles; Uniformity; Classes of Let- 
ters; Light and Shade; The Capitals explained and ana- 
lyzed; The Small Letters analyzed; The Numerals; Off- 
Hand Flourishing. 


IV. The Case. 


The foregoing are all nicely folded into a beautiful lith- 
ographed envelope with patent fastening band. A hand- 
some likeness of the author and view of his college 4p- 
pears in an excellent engraving on the face, as does the 
title of the work in exquisite lettering. 


The Oompendium Complete, as above, is 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 


If there is an agent in your place, you will of course 
purchase the Compendium of him. But if there is no 
agent there, you should secure the agency for yourself. 
You can make it a very lucrative business the year! pun. 
Write for particulars when you send for the Compendium. 

Jf you reside at any great distance, it will be best tore- 
mit by money-order or registered letter. It costs buta 
few cents additional. Order at once, and secure the very 
latest edition. 

Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Goop Prns.—A great many using the Compendi: 
um in different parts of the country have written me ith 
they cannot get good pens. The market is flooded bow 
pens of the very poorest kind, and they are sold = a 
prices as should procure the very best made. i A 
own and pupils’ use I have had manufactured ” this 
American Pen-works, the leading pen-makers ¢ 
country, Gaskell’s Compendium Pen, which is _ a 

<d. Sent by mail, prepaid, for only forty _ We 
(quarter gross). The rest pens enst otha dress 
cannot sell them any less by the hundred gross. 4 
as above. 











